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THE WORK OF THE NEXT CONGRESS. 


By M. W. Hazeltine: Representatives Thomas C. 
Catchings, of Mississippi; Jonathan P. Dolli- 
ver, of Iowa; George N. Southwick, of New York; 
and John C. Bell, of Colorado. 641 
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Durable. 
Do you play 00° 
Duplicate Whist? } 


oo 
If you do, you will readily appreciate this ia a j 


improved method. If you do not, you will wish to 


On 
adopt the des¢ method, when you do play. In me conomy Combi 
either case, send for circular and price list, or ask eee . 

your dealer, Full sets, 8 to 48 trays. 
Set of twelve trays in handsome box, with rules, HYDRAULIO, PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 

counters, score cards, .50 | ELECTRIC PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
Same ar 12 packs *‘ U. 8."" Bicycle cards, PATENT STEEL SCREW BELT PASSENGER AND FREIGHT. 
(ename ed) $6.50 | Patent SepuR GEAR FREIGHT, HAND AND SIDEWALK: 

Prepaid by express to ong part of the United States. NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
Sample tray and sample of cards furnished will be sent | $2 and % Liberty Street. 53 State Street, 
postpaid on receipt of forty cents. DETROIT, ATLANTA, Ga., 


Manufactured and sold by Hedges Building. Inman Ruilding, 
PHIDAD A 


WALTER 5S. COLES, 1215 Filbert Street. 


Neave Building, - Cincinnati, | 
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Directorate. Edited by 


MENTONE, CAIRO, AND 
CORFU. By Constance FEnNI- 
MORE Woo LsoN. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75, 

STOPS OF VARIOUS QUILLS. Poems. 
By W.D. Howes. With Illustrations by 
HowarpD 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $2.50. Edition de 
Luxe, limited to 50 copies, each signed by 
Mr. Howells and Mr. Pyle, the text Illustra- 
tions printed in Sepia (the full-page Ilustra- 
tions are Japan Proofs in Black). 4to, Printed 
on Hand-made Paper, with Deckel Edges, 
Bound in Half Cloth, $15.00. 

THE FRONT YARD, and Other Italian 
Stories. By ConsTANcEe F. WooLson. Lllus- 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. Constitutional History of the 
United States from their Declaration of 
Independence to the Close of the Civil War. 
By TicKNoR CURTIS. Second 
Volume Edited and Completed for Publica- 
tion by JoszEPH CULBERTSON CLAYTON. $3.00. 

RED MEN AND WHITE. Stories. By 
OwEN WISTER, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

AGAINST HUMAN NATURE. A Novel. 
By Marta Louise Poot. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.25. 

SUNSHINE AND HAAR. ANovel. By 
GABRIEL SETOUN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

THE RED COCKADE. A Novel. By 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

MWY LITERARY PASSIONS. Essays. By 
W.D. Howe.ts. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 

PONY TRACKS. Written and Illustrated 
by FREDERIC REMINGTON. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $3.00. 

THE STUDY OF ARTIN UNIVERSI- 
‘TIES. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Square 
16mo, Cloth, $1.25, 

THE CLEVER WIFE. A Novel. By 
W. Petr 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

A STUDY OF DEATH. By HENRY MIs 
ALDEN. Post 8vo, Half Leather, Uncut 


MEMOIRS OF BARRAS. 


lated. With Seven Portraits in Photogravure. Two Fac-similes, and Two 
Plans. Tobe completed in Four Volumes. Now Ready: Vol.I. The Ancient 
Régime and the Revolution. Vol. II. The Directorate up to the 18th Fructidor. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $3.75 per volume. 


Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


Member of the 
GrorGe Durvy. Trans- 


JUDE THE OBSCURE. Published 
serially under the title of ‘*‘ Hearts 
Insurgent. A Novel. By THomas 
Harpy. Illustrated. Crown 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

HIS FATHER’S SON. A Novel of New 
York. By BRANDER MatTTHeEWs. Illustrated 
by T. De TuutstruP. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.50. 

NOTES IN JAPAN. Written and Illus- 
trated by ALFRED Parsons. Crown &8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Top, $3.00. 

SNOW-SHOES AND SLEDGES. A Se- 
quel to “‘ The Fur Seal’s Tooth.” By KirK 
Muwnror. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.25. 

METHODS OF MIND-TRAINING. 
By CATHARINE AIKEN. With Diagrams. 
Post 8vo, Cloth. 

PEOPLE WE PASS. Stories of Life 
Among the Masses in New York City. By 
JULIAN RALPH.  [Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

THE DAY OF THEIR WEDDING. 


AStory. By W.D.Howetts. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth. 


THE SOWERS. A Novel. By Herry 
SETON MERRIMAN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


A HOUSE-BOAT ON THE STYX. 
Being Some Account of the Divers Doings 
of the Associated Shades. (Publication Au- 
thorized by the House Committee.) By JoHn 
KENDRICK Bans, Author of “Mr. Bonaparte 
of Corsica.” Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, 

WITH THE PROCESSION. By HENRY 
B. FULLER. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 

THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 
From January to July, 1794. By Raou. 
HeEspDIN. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental. 

DOROTHY, and Other Italian Stories. By 
CoxnsTaNcE F. Woo son. Illustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 
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Gilt Tops, $30.00 per set. Net: 


oUR EDIBLE TOADSTOOLS 
AND MUSHROOMS, and How to 
Distinguish Them. A_ Selection of 
Thirty Native Food Varieties Easily 
Recognizable by their Marked Individual- 
ities, with Simple Rules for the Identifica- 
tion of Poisonous Species. By WILLIAM 
HAMILTON GriBson. With Thirty Colored 
Plates, and Fifty-Seven other Illustrations | 
by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un- | 
cut Edges and Gilt Tops, $7.50. 


FROM THE BLACK SEA. Through 
Persia and India. Witten and Illustrated 
by Epwin LorpD WEEKs. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3.50. 


A LIFE OF CHRIST FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. In Questions and Answers. 
By Mary Hastines Foote. With Map. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


A CUMBERLAND VENDETTA and 
Other Stories. By Jonn Fox, Jr. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


NEW EDITION OF THOMAS HAR- 
DY. Tessor THE D’URBERVILLES. With 
Illustrations.—Fak FROM THE MADDING 
CROWD.—THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE.— 
A Parr oF BLUE EYEs.—TWo ON A TOWER.— 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE.—THE WOODLAND- 
ERS. (Other Volumes to follow.) Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $1.50 each. 


OAKLEIGH. By ELLEN Dovetas DELAND. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1.25. 


RHYMES OF OUR PLANET. By 
WILL CARLETON. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


STUDIES OF MEN. By GrorGE W. 
SMALLEY. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $2.50. 

*CENSION. By Maup Mason AvstTIN. II- 
lustrated. Square 32mo, Cloth, Ornamental. 


THE STORY OF THE OTHER WISE 
MAN. By Henry Van Dyke. Illustrated 
by F. Luis Mora. Small 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $1.50. 


THE ABBEY SHAKESPEARE. 
With 131 Drawings by EDWIN A. ABBEY. Reproduced by Photo- 
gravure. Four volumes. Large 8vo, Half Cloth, Deckel Edges and 

(In a box.) 


The Comedies of Shakespeare. 


ABOUT PARIS. By RicHarRD HarbD- 

Ina Davis. Illustrated by CHARLES 
Dana Gipson. Post 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1,25, 

THE CRITICAL HANDBOOK: A 
Guide to the Study of the Authenticity,Canon 
and Text of the Greek New Testament. By 
Epwakp C. D. D. Illustrated by 
a Map, Diagrams, and Tables. Crown 8v0, 
Cloth. 

THE MASTER. By I. ZanGwitt. Illus- 
trated by T. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1.75. 

HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” for 
1895. Volume XVI. With 1096 Pages, and 
about 750 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $3.50. 


LITTLE KNIGHTS AND LADIES. 
Verses for young people. By MARGARET E, 
SaNGSTER. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $1.25. 


THE VEILED DOCTOR. By VARINA 
ANNE JEFFERSON Davis. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1.75. 


MY LADY NOBODY. By MAARTEN 
MAARTENS. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1.75. 


DIXIE; Or, Southern Scenes and Sketches. 
By JuLIAN Rapa. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2.50. 


TENTING ON THE PLAINS; Or, Gen- 
eral Custer in Kansasand Texas. By ELiz- 
ABETH B. CusTER. New edition. Illus- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.50. 


DONA PERFECTA. Ry B. Pérez GaL- 
pés. Translated by Mary J. SERRANO. 
With an Introduction by W. D. Hows ts. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental. (In the ‘“ Odd 
Number Series.) $1.00. 


OTHER TIMES AND OTHER SEA- 
SONS. By LAURENCE HuTTON, Author of 
“From the Books of Laurence Hutton,’’ 
“Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem,” etc. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1,00. ({n the 
‘Series ‘‘ Harper’s American Ess yists.’’) 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For 1896 will contain some notable features: 


BRISEIS, a new novel by William Black, illustrated by W. T. SmMEDLEy, 
will begin in the December (1895) Number. 


George du Maurier’s new novel, THE MARTIAN, will be begun during 
the year. 


THE FAILURE AND MARTYRDOM OF JOAN OF ARC 
THE GERMAN STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY, by Poultney Bigelow 


A series of PAPERS ON GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Professor Woodrow Wil- 
son. With Illustrations by HowarD PYLE. 


ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE BARREN GROUNDS. Twenty-six hundred miles into 
the unexplored British Northwest after big game. Several Papers, 

by Caspar W. Whitney, fully illustrated. 
Novelettes by Mark Twain and Langdon Elwin Mitchell. 


Short Stories by Octave Thanet, Miss Wilkins, Richard Harding Davis, Julian 
Ralph, Brander Matthews, Owen Wister, and others. 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ts an illustrated weekly for the whole country. The volume for 1896 will make illustrative 
record of the most notable events of the year. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN will be ably treated, editorially, in vigorous car- 
toons, and with other illustrations. There will be 


TWO STRONG SERIALS 


One, THE LANDLORD OF THE LION’S HEAD—the only novel from his pen for 
the year—will be by W. D. Howells, dealing with American summer-hotel life. Beautifully 
illustrated. The other will be a Scotch story of the early seventeenth century, entitled THE 
GRAY MAN, by S. R. Crockett, author of ‘‘ The Raiders,” ‘‘ The Stickit Minister,” 
etc. With attractive illustrations. 


A STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT IN AMERICAN ART 


will be a notable feature. 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
Talks on Art and Literature. By William Dean Howells. 


THIS BUSY WORLD AMATEUR SPORT 
By E, S, Martin By Caspar W. Whitney 


Subscription, $4 00 a Year 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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T. NICHOLAS 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 


ConpDucTED By MARY MAPES DODGE, 


The Great Christmas Number, 25 cents. 


The CHRISTMAS number of St. NICHOLAS, ready everywhere November 25th, is one of the most 
beautiful Christmas books of the season, costing only 25 cents. It contains 
A Christmas Frontispiece, The first of A Complete Story by 
“Ho! for the Christmas Tree.” ROBERT LOUIS Mrs. Burton Harrison. . 
‘ The beginning of a Serial, 
“The Dream March of the Children,’’ ** Letters to Youn ‘ , 
A Poem by James Whitcomb Riley. Friends.”’ “Betty 


Christmas Stories, Christmas Poems, Christmas Pictures. 


A Year’s Subscription, $3.00. 


November begins the twenty-third volume of St. NicHoLas. “No cultivated home where there 
are young people is complete without it.” Some idea of the contents for the year may be gathered 
from the announcements of the Christmas number above. In November began “THE SWORD.- 
MAKER’S SON,” a story of boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. O. Stoddard, 
and “THE PRIZE CUP,” one of J. T. Trowbridge’s best stories. 


will be given to the redders of St. NicHOLas during the coming 
$1,000 IN PRIZES year. Full particulars are given in the November number. The 


volume begins with November, and a year’s subscription costs $3.00. 


TO USE **ST. NICHOLAS”? AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT, send the price 
of a year’s subscription ($3.00) to the publishers and they will forward a hand- 
somely printed certificate of subscription and the November and December num- 
bers, which you can place among the presents on Christmas morning. The numbers 
from January on will be sent to the recipient of the gift. Every month you will 
be brought to the mind of the boy or girl to whom you give this beautiful publication. 


Bound Volume for ’95, $4.00. 


One of the most popular of Christmas gift books for many years past 
has been the beautiful volume of ST. NICHOLAs in its two parts bound in 
red cloth with gold and black stamp. The complete volume contains ten 
hundred and fifty-six pages and nearly as many pictures, with serial stories, 

complete stories, poems, rimes and jingles, music, puzzles, 
letters from young contributors—a year’s delight for any 
boy or girl. Sold by booksellers everywhere. Price, $4. 


THE CENTURY CG., 
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The Century Co’s 


A Subscription to The Century Magazine. « yever more abreast of the 


a times than now,” says the New-York /ndependent. ‘‘ It never disappoints us," 
coming year wi a new nove rs. Humphry Ward, author of ‘‘ Robert 

ILLUSTRATED Elsmere” **Marcella,” etc., which Lhe Century ‘Sar with all rights of 

serial publication in England and America. Novelettes by W. D. Howells, F. 
Hopkinson Smith, Mary Hallock Foote and Amelia E. Barr will appear, with 
important contributions from Marion Crawford, Henry M. Stanley, George Ken- 
nan, Captain Alfred T. Mahan, Dr. Albert Shaw, and many other well-known 
writers. The November Century is the Anniversary Number, celebrating the 
beginning of the fifty-first volume. December is a great Christmas issue, con- 
taining a complete novelette by Rudyard Kipling, reproductions of twelve of 
Tissot's famous paintings of the life of Christ, etc. The volume begins with No- 
vember; $4.00a year. For $5.00 new subscribers can have a year's subscription 
x) «©6from November, and the numbers of the past twelve months containing all of the 


Tewnmcowosanarerg first part of Professor Sloane's great Life of Napoleon. 
‘Subscr iption to St. Nicholas. «1. king of all publications for boys and girls" 


begins a great volume with the November number. It will contain ‘‘ Letters to a Boy,"’ by Robert 
Louis Stevenson ; a splendid serial story of boy-life at the time of the founding of Christianity, by W. 
O. Stoddard, with serials and short stories by ke T. Trowbridge, Sarah Orne Jewett, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Tudor Jenks, John Burroughs, and other well-known writers. Everything 
in St. Nicholas is illustrated. A subscription costs $3.00, and the publishers will send a handsomely 
printed certificate to those who wish to use a subscription as a Christmas present. 


The Century Dictionary. A gift that will be most welcome to any one. ‘The cary 
i eld 


standard encyclopedic dictionary of the English-speaking world, without a rival in its special 
Edited by Prof. W. D. Whitney and a corps of specialists. Send to the publishers for parti: , 


The Century Cyclopedia of Names. A new and revised edition just issued of 
this marvelous pronouncing and defining dictionary of proper names in geography, biography, myth- 
ology, fiction, art, history, etc. First edition issued a year ago, and the 32d thousand already printed. 
One volume. Send to the publishers for particulars. 


Jungle Books by Rudyard Kipling. the original 
Jungle Book, now in its 23d thousand, unanimously pronounced a classic. 
The Second Jungle Book, just issued, containing the latest of these remark- 
able stories. great number of ornamental cuts, initials, etc., scattered 
through the book are by Mr. Kipling’s father. Each Jungle Book, in hand- 
some cloth binding, about 300 pages, $1.50. 


Electricity for Everybody. Telling in untechnical language 
just what everybody wants to know on this subject. By Philip Atkinson ; 100 
illustrations, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50. 


Beautiful Art Books. Old Dutch and Flemish Masters, en- 


avings by Timothy Cole, with text by John C. Van Dyke, the engravings 
including reproductions from Rembrandt, Hals, Rubens, and many others. 
Superroyal octavo, 192 pages, cloth, $7.50. (Two limited editions; particulars 
on request.) Old Italian Masters, engravings by Timothy Cole, with text by W. J. Stillman, $10.00. 


Books on Municipal Government. sunicipat Government in Great Britain 


and Municipal Government in Continental Europe, by Dr. Albert Shaw, two books that are invalu- 
able to all who are interested in the matter of municipal reform ; 8vo, about 500 pages each, $2.00. 


Poems by James Whitcomb Riley and Others. poems tiere at Home. 
containing the best work of the famous Hoosier poet, illustrated by E.W. Kemble; cloth $1.50; vel- 
lum, $2.50; Five Books of Song, by Richard Watson Gilder, 240 pages, cloth, $1.50; The Winter Hour, 
by Robert Underwood Johnson, $1.00. 


ORNAMENT FROM “THE 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK.” 


Books of Travel. The Mountains of California, by John Muir, the Californian naturalist, of 
whom Emerson said ‘‘ He is more wonderful than Thoreau.” Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. Across Asia 
ona Bicycle. The story of the remarkable trip of two young American students ; illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50. Siberia and the Exile System. Mr. George Kennan’s standard work on this subject ; illus- 
trated, two volumes, cloth, $6.00. A Handbook of English Cathedrals, by Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, 
illustrated by Joseph Pennell; 500 pages, cloth, $2.50; leather, $3.00. An Errant Wooing. Mrs. 
Burton Harrison's romance of the Mediterranean, with reproductions of photographs, $1.50. 
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Christmas Suggestions. 


he Small books in Exquisite Bindings.  , maseira party, by Dr. S. Weir 


he Mitchell; full sheep binding, stamped with rich design, $1.00. The Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac, 
ast written and illustrated by George Wharton Raven, $1.00. Thumb-nail Sketches and P’tit Matinic’ 
of Monotones, by the same author, respectively $1.00 and $1.25. Notes of a Professional Exile, passing 
F. impressions at Homburg, by E. S, Nadal, $1.00, 
ith 
n- A New Cook Book. Ronald’s Century Cook Book, containing receipts for dishes 
vn adapted to all parts of the country, with a New England Kitchen by Susan 
he Coolidge. Of use to the inexperienced as well as to the trained cook; everything 
n- clear, proper time for cooking dishes, manner of serving, emergencies, etc. 
of Economy and the resources of the average kitchen kept in mind. Illustrated with 
o- 150 photographic reproductions of dishes; unique and attractive. 600 pages, $2.00. 
On 
he 
Books of Biography. 4 new edition of the Personal Memoirs 
of U. S. Grant, now published by this Company, set from new type, printed on 
oD fine paper, with new maps, illustrations, etc., and revised by Col. Frederick D. 
rt Grant. A handsome “library edition” of one of the most famous books of 
v modern times. In two volumes, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00 ; three-quarter 
p- levant, $15.00. Abraham Lincoin: A History. The authorized life of Lincoln, 
1g by his private secretaries, Nicolay and Hay,—‘‘a classic in the literature of 
" the world.” Trade edition reduced in price. ‘Len volumes, 5,000 pages, 300 
y “full-page illustrations, cloth, $20.00; sheep, $30.00; half morocco, $40.00; 
three-quarter levant, $45.00. Abraham Lincoln; Complete Works, comprising 
t his speeches, letters, state papers and miscellaneous writings. Really a record of Mr. Lincoln's life as 
i related by himself. ‘‘ It at once takes its place in every American library of any pretensions.” Two 
3 volumes, 8vo, cloth, $10.00; full sheep, $12.00; half morocco, $15.00; half levant, $15.00. Wash- 
ington in Lincoin’s Time. Reminiscences of the great War President and of statesmen and politicians 
of his time, by Noah Brooks; 300 pages, $1.25. Life in the Tuileries under the Second Empire, by 
of Anna L. Bicknell, who was for nine years a resident of the Tuileries and connected with a family in 
h- the court of Napoleon III.; beautifully illustrated, 275 pages, $2.25. Sénya Kovalévsky. The 
1. authorized American edition of a work which is exciting great attention in Europe. Mr. Gladstone 
says, ‘‘I have found it a volume of extraordinary interest"; 300 pages, $1.50. Autobiography of 
Joseph Jefferson. One of the most delightful biographies of our generation, $4.00. Edwin Booth. 
Recollections by his daughter, with Booth’s letters to her and to hisfriends. Richly illustrated, $3.00. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, by Mrs. M. O. W. Oliphant, with full-page illustrations printed in two 
colors ; rich binding, $6.00. Women of the French Salons, by Amelia Gere Mason. An entertaining 
volume issued in beautiful form, $6.00, 
New Novels. An Errant Wooing, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, a romance of travel, illustrated 
with photographic reproductions of views in Gibraltar, Tangier, etc., 258 pages, cloth, $1.50. 
The Princess Sonia, 2 romance of girl art-life in Paris, by Julia Magruder, illustrated by Gibson, $1.25. 
Kitwyk Stories, village life in Holland, by Anna Eichberg King, illustrated by Edwards ; cover imita- 
» tion of Delft, $1.50. 


For Boys and Girls. (4x rickty iztustrated.) Jack Ballister’s Fortunes, a new book, by 
Howard Pyle, with the author's illustrations ($2.00); A Boy of the First Empire, a story-life of Napo- 
leon, by Elbridge S. Brooks ($1.50) ; The Horse Fair, famous horses of history 
and mythology, by James Baldwin ($1.50); Chris - the Wonderful Lamp, a 
, delightful Arabian-Nights story, by Albert Stearns ( 1.50} : Hero Tales from 
American History, by Theodore Roosevelt and Hen abot Lodge, descri 
tions of famous battles and of American heroes ($1.50); a new Brownie Book, 
The Brownies Through the Union, by Palmer Cox ; four other Brownie Books, 
all full of pictures and amusing to young and old (each $1.50) ; Bound Volumes 
of St. Nicholas, bound in two parts for the past year, a thousand pages and a 
thousand pictures, stories, articles, poems and jingles ($4.00).. Books by Mary 
Mapes Dodge include: Donald and Dorothy, new edition ($1.50); The Land 
of Pluck, stories of Holland ($1.50); When Life is Young, verses for boys and * * 
girls ( ~ The Century Book for Young Americans, the story of the govern- CARSR 
ment, Le Ibridge S. Brooks, with preface by General Horace Porter, is a 
standard book in homes and schools,—200 am ($1.50); other books for boys and girls pub- 
lished~by The Century Co. are by Charles F. Lummis, Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Oliver Herford, Peter 
Newell, Walter Camp, Brander Matthews, Joel Chandler Harris, Tudor Jenks, W. O. Stoddard, 
Maurice Thompson, Charles E. Carryl, and others. 


Send to The Century Co., Union Square, New York, for a copy of the ‘‘ Portrait Catalogue.” 
Ask to see the Century Co’s books at the stores. Sold everywhere or sent by the publishers. 
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GRAND 
Winter Cruises 


BY THE MAGNIFICENT 


nae Twin Screw Express Steamers 


LINE. 


For several years past the Hamburg-American Line has arranged cruises at certain seasons, 

placing at the disposal of travelers one of its floating palaces, and affording them all the com- 
forts and luxuries of modern life. These cruises have become so popular with the American travel- 
ing public that the Company has made them a permanent feature of its service. 


THE FIRST CRUISE will be by the Twin Screw Express Steamer FURST 
BISMARCK, Capt. Albers, sailing from New York, January 28, 1896, to 
MADEIRA, the MEDITERRANEAN, and the ORIENT. - 


Touching at Madeira; Gibraltar, Algiers, Genoa, Villefranche (Nice), Tunis, 
Alexandria (Cairo and Pyramids), Jaffa (Jerusalem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Malta, Messina, Palermo, Naples, Genoa, and return to New York. 


The cruise from New York to the Orient and return to New York will occupy about ten weeks. 
Passengers desiring to prolong their stay in Europe before returning to America may leave the excur- 
sion upon touching at Genoa the second time and take any one of the Hamburg-American Line’s 
Express Steamers from wa Southampton, or Cherbourg to New York, up to August 1, 1896. 

Ever since the childhood of the human race the Mediterranean coasts have played the most 
important part in the history of advancing civilization. Greece has bequeathed to us her precious 
legacy of art and poetry, Rome has given us her grand representatives of patriotism and statecraft, 
Egypt has filled our souls with thrills of awe and wonderment, the Holy Land has inspired us with 
lofty sentiments and religious fervor. All along the blue Mediterranean Sea we find the indelible 
imprint- of man’s past, the glorious monuments of antiquity. The whole scenery of ancient history 
unrolls before our eyes, not in artistic reproduction, but in all its realistic grandeur and glory. ‘The 
memories of such a trip, the sights of th» scenery of the most remarkable events of man’s history, 
will remain for a lifetime in the soul of every Deholder. 


THE SECOND CRUISE will be by the Twin Screw Express Steamer COLUM- 


BIA, Capt. Vogelgesang, sailing from New York, January 25, 1896, to the 
WEST INDIES and the SPANISH MAIN. 


The Itinerary will be: From New York and Old Point Comfort to Port au Prince 
(Hayti), Mayaguez (Porto Rico), 8t. Thomas, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadeloupe, Martinique, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Trinidad, La Guayra (for Caracas) and Puerto Cabello (Venezuela), 
Kingston (Jamaica), Havana, Key West, Old Point Comfort, New York: 

Tbis tour lasts about four and a half weeks and offers American tourists a most attractive and 
comfortable means of escaping the bitter blasts of our rigorous Northern winters. 

A glance at the itinerary suzgests at once tales of romance and adventure, recalling many a 
famous exploit of dead and gone worthies. But it also presents to the mind a vista of smooth seas 
and lovely palm-covered beaches, of beautiful scenery and strange peoples, offering an ever-varying 
and inexhaustible fund of novelty to divert the mind and charm the senses. In cruising from port 
to portin these enchanted seas, wo) verdant and flower-clothed islands, nature is seen in her 
brightest and most beautiful mood, and life in the tropics at its best. It would be difficult, indeed, to 
imagine any attribute of an ideal winter resort not found among these “ Fortunate Isles. 

ble connection with all ports touched on this cruise. 


The Time at Each Port is Amply Sufficient to Visit all Places of Interest. 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS, DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 
RATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 


New York, 37 Broadway. Chicago, 125 La Salle Street. San Francisco, 401 California 
Street, Boston, 70 State Street. Philadelphia, 337 Walnut Street. 
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BULLETIN OF THE 
NORTH AMERICAN RE- 


VIEW, DECEMBER, 1895. 


Among special features of extraordinary importance which 
the Review has in preparation for 1896 is a serves of articles by 


Mr. GLADSTONE on THE FUTURE STATE 


and the Condition of Man in it. The series will begin in the 
January number. 

In an early number also will appear a discussion of CUBA’S 
FUTURE, by EMILIO CASTELAR, the famous Spanish 
statesman. - 


The December number of the REVIEW opens with a thoroughly 
timely symposium on ‘‘ The Work of the Next Congress.” This 
subject is discussed by such eminent authorities as M. W. 
Hazeltine; Representatives Thomas C. Catchings, of Mis- 
sissippi ; Jonathan F. Dolliver, of lowa; George N. Southwick, 
of New York ; and John C. Bell, of Colorado. 

Thomas C. Catchings was born in Hinds County, Miss., in 
1847. He entered the Confederate army early in 1861, and 
served during the entire war. At the termination of hostilities 
he commenced the study of law, being admitted to the bar in 
1866. Hehas been elected to the Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty- 
first, Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses successively. 

Jonathan P. Dolliver was born near Kingwood, Preston 
County, W. Va., in 1858. He is a graduate of the West Virginia 
University, and was admitted to the bar in 1878. He was 
elected to both the Fifty-second and Fifty-third Congresses. 

John C. Bell was born in Grundy County, Tenn., in 1851. He 
was admitted to thé bar of that State in 1874, but removed to 
Colorado and commenced the practice of the law there. He was 
highly successful, and in 1892 was nominated for Congress, first 
by the Populists, and afterwards by the Democrats, securing his 
election to the Fifty-third Congress. 

George N. Southwick is a well-known and popular citizen of 
Albany, New York, who will take his seat for the first time in the 
House of Representatives on the opening of the new Congress. 

An article, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, upon “Cranks and Crazes,” 
deals forcibly with the many fads to which men and women of 
the present day are so violently attached. 
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A thoughtful paper is that on ‘The Last Gift of the 
Century,” by Prof. N.S. Shaler. Prof. Shaler was born in | 
Newport, Ky., in 1841, and graduated from Lawrence Scientific 
School (Harvard) in 1862. He served in the Union army 
during the Civil War. He is a noted geologist and paleontolo- 
gist. 

‘* How London Deals With Beggars ” forms the subject of an 
interesting contribution by The Rt. Hon. Lord Norton. Lord 
Norton was born in 1814, and was educated at Christ Church, 
Oxford, from whence he graduated in 1838. He was appointed 
President of the Board of Trade in 1874, which office he resigned 
in 1878. He has taken an active part in the establishment and 
direction of reformatory institutions, and is the author of several 
valuable pamphlets on education and penal discipline. 

An important paper on ‘‘ Results of the Bering Sea Arbitra- 
tion,” by the Hon. John W. Foster, challenges attentive reading. 
Mr. Foster was born in Pike County, Indiana, in 1836. He isa 
graduate of the Indiana State University. He served the Union 
cause in the Civil War, being in command of the 136th Indiana 
Regiment. Diplomatic honors have been thickly showered upon 
him. In 1873 he was appointed Minister to Mexico by President 
Grant. In 1880 he was appointed by President Hayes Minister to 
Russia, and under President Arthur’s administration he served as 
Minister to Spain. On the withdrawal of Hon. J. G. Blaine, 
President Harrison appointed him Secretary of State. His dis- 
tinguished services to the Chinese government are so recent that 
they need merely be referred to. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith writes on ‘“‘ Christianity’s Millstone,” 
and ‘‘ Our Benefits from the Nicaragua Canal ” are canvassed 
by Arthur Silva White. 

In the “ Personal History of the Second Empire” Mr. Albert 
D. Vandam gives the twelfth and concluding portion of that his- 
toric narrative, fittingly closing with ‘“‘ The End of the Empire.” 

Dr. Louis Robinson contributes one of his clever papers on 
‘** Wild Traits in Tame Animals.” This time he has something 
interesting to say about ‘‘ The Pig.” 

A seasonable and important contribution, calculated to create 
comment, is that by Sir Reginald Palgrave, K. C. B., Clerk of 
the House of Commons, who, in ‘‘ The House of Representatives 
and the House of Commons,” defines the difference in the pro- 
cedure which characterizes these two great bodies. 

Some entertaining notes and comments and a carefully com- 
piled index bring to a finish the one hundred and sixty-first vol- 
ume of the Review. 
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Statesmen and Jurists. 


Lord Russell, of Killowen. 
Hon. Thomas B. Reed. 
Hon. Hilary A. Herbert. 
Hon. Hoke Smith. 

udge Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
— M hy 


cCart 
m. J. Sterling “Morton. 


Admirals. 


. H. Markham, R: N 

Thos. H. Stevens, U.S. N. 


War Correspondents. 


Sir William Howard Russell. 
Archibald Forbes. 
Frank D. Millet. 
Frederic Villiers. 


Leading Astronomers. 


Prof. E. S. Holden. 
Prof. C. A. Young. 
Camille Flammarion. 
Prof. E. C. Barnard. 


Women of Letters. 


Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
Mrs. Frances H. Burnett 
Mrs. Harriet P. Spofford. 


Prominent Educators. 


Miss Agnes Irwin. 
Prof. Austin Abbott. 
F. Thwing. 


“sa Times a Year.” 


HERE are few famous 
writers in Great Brit- 
ain or the United States 
who have not already con- 
tributed to The Youth's 
Companion, but some illus- 
trious recruits have been 
found, who, collaborating 
with the old favorites, will 
enable its editors to make 
the paper notably brilliant 
during the coming year. 
Statesmen, Poets, Famous 
Scientists and Travellers, 
Eminent Lawyers and de- 
lightful Story-Writers will 
provide entertainment and 
instruction for our friends 
and subscribers in a richer 
measure than ever before. 
eee 
Subscription Price, $1.75 a Year. 


The generous and steadily increasing patronage given THE COMPANION during the past sixty-nine years 
enables its publishers to provide more abundantly than ever for the Volume for 1896. 


A Remarkable Announcement ! 


Other Distinguished 
Contributors. 


The Princess Louise 

and the Marquis of Lorne. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
Frank R. Stockton. 
Thomas Nast. 
Henry W. Lucy. 
Henry Nelson. 
Max O’Rell 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 
General Nelson A. Miles. 
Andrew 
Sir B. . Richardson, M.D. 
Sir Witham M,. Conway. 
Hiram Maxim 


Eminent Clergymen. 


Rt. Rev. W. Croswell Doane. 
Rt. Rev. Cleveland Coxe. 
Very Rev. George D. Boyle. 


Our 


Cc. 

Thomsor. 
Harold Frederic. 
Charles Miner Thompson. 
Annie Hamilton Donnell. 
Ellen Douglas Deland. 
William Zachary Gladwin. 
Emma A. per. 


Eva Wilder McGlasson. 
Caroline H. Garland. 

Charles G. D. Roberts. 
Hezekiah Butterworth. 


. Clarke. Send for Full Mustrated Prospectus . L. Harbour. 

Prof: N. 3. ” Shaler. and Sample Copies Free. uis Pendleton. 

: 50 Free to January 1, 1896. SEND : 
} -ct. New Subscribers who will cut out this Slip and gend it AT : 
a ONCE with name and address, and $1.75, will receive: his Sli ith ly 
+ CALENDAR FREE—Every issue of The Companion till January 1, 1896. | p wi " 
FREE—The Christmas, New Year's, Easter Double Numbers. 
« FREE—Our Handsome 4-page Calendar (7 x 10 inches), lith- ’ 
« FREE ographed in nine colors. Retail price, 50 cents. N ” 
‘ AND THE COMPANION a full year to January 1, 1897. ° ” 

eee eee Ss eS 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 201 Columbus Ave., 
Send Check, Post-Office or Express Order, or Registered Letter, at Our Risk. 


Boston, Mass. 


| 
Companion has been growing better, brighter every year for more than sixty years.” 
A il 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ New Books. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE in Italy, Greece, and the Levant. Edited by W. 
P. P. LONGFELLOW. An elaborate and exhaustive work, the fruit of years of prepara- 
tion. Containing 12 full-page plates and over 250 text illustrations. This edition limited 
to 500 copies for America and England. Quarto, decorated parchment binding, $25.00, net. 

CORREGGIO, his Life, his Friends, and his Time. By Dr. Corrapo Riccr. With 16 full- 
page photogravure plates and over 200 text illustrations. Royal 8vo, $12.00 


LITTLE RIVERS. A Book of Essays in Profitable Idleness. By HeNRY VAN DyKE. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
THE HUGUENOTS AND THE REVOCATION OF THE EDICT OF NANTES. 
By Prof. HENRY M. BairRD. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 
These two volumes conclude Prof. Baird’s great historical series on the Huguenots, be- 
gun in his * Rise of the Huguenots in France” (2 vols., $5.00), and continued in ‘* The 
Huguenots and Henry of Navarre” (2 vols., $5.00). The set of six volumes, $15.00. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, His Family and His Court. Memoirs of Con- 
stant, first Valet de Chambre, of the Emperor. Translated from the French. With an 
Introduction by IMBERT DE SAINT-AMAND. 4 vols., 12mo, $5.00. 


REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS, 1865-1895. By E. L. Gopkrn, Editor of the 
New York Evening Post. 8vo, $2.00. 


THE ART OF LIVING. By Rosert GRANT. With 135 illustrations by C. D. Gibson, 
B, W. Clinedinst, and W. H. Hyce. 12mo, $2.50. 


THE BACHELOR’S CHRISTMAS, and Other Stories. By Ropert Grant. Fully illus- 
trated by C. D. Gibson, Irving R. Wiles, A. B. Wenzell, and C. Carleton. 12mo, $1.50. 


UNC’ EDINBURG. A Plantation Echo. By THomas NeLson Page. Illustrated by B. W. 
Clinedinst. Small folio, $1.50. Uniform with the handsome illustrated editions of 


“*Marse Chan,” Meh Lady,” and “Polly,” 


CONSTANTINOPLE. By F. Marion CrawrorD. Fully illustrated by Edwin Lord 
Weeks. Square 12mo, $1.50, 


THE POOR IN GREAT CITIES. Their Problems and What is Doing to Solve Them. 
By WALTER Besant, OscaR CRAIG, W. T. ELSING, WILLARD Parsons, JosEPH KIRK- 
LAND, J. W. Mario, J. A. Rus, E. R. SPgaRMAN, W. J. Tucker, ‘R. A. Woops. With 
Appendix on Tenement-House Building, by Ernest Fiaae. Fully illustrated, 8vo, $3.00. 


ECHOES FROM THE SABINE FARM. By Eveene and RosweLt Martin Fiexp. 
Beautifully illustrated by EDMUND H. GARRETT. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


WOMEN OF COLONIAL AND REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. A Series designed to 
portray the lives and the times of the eminent women of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods. The first volume now ready, ison Margaret Winthrop, and written by Mrs. 
ALICE Morse EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


ENGLISH LANDS, LETTERS, AND KINGS. Queen Anne and the Georges, By 
DonaLp G. MITCHELL. 12mo, $1.50. 
Continuing the former volumes, “‘From Celt to Tudor,” and “From Elizabeth to Anne.” 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS. Their Relation to Man and to His Advancement in 
Civilization. By Prof. N.S. SHaLer. Profusely illustrated. 8vo, $2.50. 
THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By GrorcGe MEREDITH 2 vols. 12mo, $2.50. 


COUSIN ANTHONY AND I. Some Views of Ours about Divers Matters and Various 
Aspects of Life. Uniform with “Windfalls of Observation.”” By Epwarp S. MARTIN. 


12mo, $1.25. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Ave., N. Y 
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NEW BOOK BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
Author of “ Makers of Venice,” ‘* Makers of Florence,” etc, 


THE MAKERS OF 


MODERN ROME. 


By Mrs. a, b+. numerous wen by Joseph Pennell and Briton Riviere, engraved 


on wood Lacour. Cloth, gilt. 
LA ROE EDITION. Li 


ted to Ty copies. 


niform with “ The Makers of 
Super Royal 8vo, cloth. $8.00. 


New Book by Mrs. Brightwen. 
Inmates of My House and Garden. 
By ene. BRIGHTWEN. Author of “Wild Nature 
Won by Kindness.” Illustrated by Theo. 
Careeras. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. (Uniform with 
Sir John Lubbock’s “Pleasures of Life,” etc.) 


New Book by the Author of “Shakespeare's Eng- 
land,” ete. 
Brown Heath and Blue Bells. 


By WILLIAM WINTER. Author of “ Old Shrines 
and Ivy,” etc. 18mo, cloth. 75 cents. 


JUST READY. NEW BOOK BY GRACE KING. 


NEW ORLEANS, 


The Place and the People. By Grace Kine. Author of “Monsieur Motte,” “Jean Baptiste 


Le Moyne,” “Balcony Stories,” etc. 


With numerous illustrations. 


12mo, cloth. 


New Volume of the “‘ Ex-Libris”’ Series. 
BOOKBINDINGS. 
Old and New: Notes of a Book-Lover. 


By BRANDER MaTTuews. With numerous illus- 
trations, Imperial 16mo, satin, cloth, gilt top, 
$3.00 net. 


**Large paper. Edition de luxe. Printed 
throughout on Japanese vellum. Only one hun- 
dred copies printed. $12.00 net. 


A BOOK ABOUT FANS. 
The History of Fans and Fan-Painting. = 
FLoky. With a Chapter on Fan Co Lae 
By MarRY CADWALADER JONES. 
Iliustrated with numerous reproductions 
Antique and Modern Fans, taken from the Ori 
and Photographs loaned by private owners; 
also’ numerous head and tail pieces, and some 
illustrations in the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, 


-50. 

LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to onz 
HcNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE copies, printed on hand-made 
paper, specially manufactured for this edition by John 

Jickinson & Co,, with the illustrations printed by Edward 


Bierstadt, S8vo, ornamental buckram, gilt top, $6.00 net. 


NOW READY. 
THE LETTERS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
1848-1888, Collected and arranged by Grorce W. E. RUSSELL. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $3 00. 
(Uniform with Matthew Arnold’s other works.) 


John La Farge’s Lectures on Art. 


Considerations on Painting. Lectures given at 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York. By 
Joan La FarGe. Square 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1 25. 


The Letters of Edward Fitzgerald to 
Fanny Kemble. 

Collected and Edited, with Notes, by WrImLu1aMm 

in WRIGHT. 12mo, cloth (Eversley Series), 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 
CASA BRACCIO. 


By F, Marion CRAWFORD, author of “Saracinesca,” “Sant’ Dario,” ‘Katherine Lauderdale,” etc. 


With 13 full-page iilustrations from drawings 


by Castaigne. 2 vols., 12mo, buckram, in 


a box, $2.00, (Uniform *The Ralstons.’’) 


Barrett’s New Novel 
A Set of Rogues. 


To wit: Christopher Sutton, etc., their wicked 
Conspiracy and a True Account of their 
Travels and Adventures, etc., together with 
many surprising things, etc. By FRANK Bar- 
RETT. author of “The — Lady Biddy 


Fane,” etc. (2mo, cloth, $1.50 


New Novel by S. R. Crockett, the Author of “The 
Stickit Minister,” etc. 
The Men of the Moss-Hags. 
Being a History from the Papers of William Gor- 
don of Earistoun in the Gienkens, and told 
over again by S. R. CrocKketr, author of “The 
Stickit Minister,’’“‘The Raiders,” etc. 
cloth, $1.50. 


Banbury Cross eatin of Children’s Folklore and Other Stories. 
Edited by Grace Ruys. 16mo. Bound in green and red sateen, each 50 cents. 


Vol. I. Jack the Giant-Killer and Beauty and the 
as 
lI. The se Beauty and Dick Whitting- 


III. The History of Cinderella. 
IV. The ae that Jack Built, and Other 


Nu Rhymes. 
V. Little Red | iding Hood,and Tom Thumb. | 


Vol. VI. Puss in Boots, and Blue Beard. 
* VIL Banbury a and Other Nursery 


Rbym 
Fireside Stories. 
Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
= Tom Hickathrift and Fairy Gifts. 
° XI. Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 
XII, Asop’s Fables. 


The set, 12 vols., in handsome satin-covered box, $6.50. 


New Story-book by Mrs. — 
The Carved Lio 
By Mrs. MoLEsworTH, author" of “Tell Me a 
Story.” ““My New Home,” “Mary,” etc. Illus- 
trated by LESLix BROOKK. cloth, $1.00. 


New Book for Young People. 
The Brown Ambassador. 


Story for Young Peo wn By Mrs. Hues 
FRASER. 12mo, cloth, 


A 


4@ MACMILLAN & CO.'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of their New Books 
ISTMAS and NEW YEARS PRESENTS, is now ready, and will be sent 


CHR. 
ress on applicat 


suitable for 
to = 


MACMILLAN & CO., 66 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


New and Holiday Books. 


WORKS OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
A beautiful edition of Mr. BuRROUGHS’s writ- 
ings, in nine volumes. Printed on cream tin- 
ted. laid paper, and bound in a simple, elegant 
style. With several poriraits of Mr. BuR- 
ROUGHS, and engraved title-pages. Limited to 
one thousand sets. Price, $13.50, net, per set. 


STANDISH OF STANDISH. 
With twenty exquisite full-page illustrations 
by F. T. MERRILL. 2 vols. 12mo, $5.00. 
The most popular of Mrs. AusTIN’s historical 
the Old Plymouth Colony, admirably il- 
ustrated. 


MRS. JAMESON’S WORKS ON ART. 
In five volumes, crown 8vo. With nearly one 
hundred illustrations to each volume. Por- 
trait of Mrs. JAMESON, and a Biographical 
Sketch by Miss EsTELLE M. HURLL, editor of 
the volumes. Price, $3.00 each; $15.00 the set. 


ROBERT BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
POETIC AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 


Cambridge Edition. With Biographical Sketch 
and Notes, a new Portrait, and Vignette 
of “Asolo.” A wonderful piece of book mak 
ing, compressing all of BROWNING into a single 
convenientand attractive volume,printed from 
clear type, on firm opaque paper, and bound 
strongly yet Sexibly Crown 8vo, $3.00; half 
calf, $5.00; tree calf or levant, $6.00. 


A VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. 
Representative Poems by the authors dis- 
cussed in “ Victorian Poets.” Selected and 
edited by E. C. STEDMAN. With brief biogra- 

hies of the authors, a fine Portrait of Queen 

ictoria, and a Vignette of Poets’ Corner in 
Westminister Abbey. Large crown 8vo, $2.50; 
full gilt, $3.00; half calf, $4.50; full levant, 
$6.00. 


COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS OF 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


Cambridge Edition. Printed from large type, 
with a Portrait and Vignette of the ** Gam- 
brel-roofed House,” Biographical Sketch and 
Notes. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


OVER THE TEA CUPS. 
Birthday Edition, uniform with the Break- 
fast-l'able series. 2 vols. 16mo, gilt top. $2.50; 
half calf. $4.50 ; half levant, $6.00; polishea 
calf or full levant, $8.00 net. 


LAST POEMS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


An artistic volume, edited by Prof. CHARLES 
NORTON, with new Portrait, rubricated 
Title and Initials. Exquisitely bound in pol- 
ished buckram. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE WHITTIER YEAR-BOOK. 
Passages foreach Day from the Verseand Prose 
of JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. A beauti- 
ful little book, with a fine new portrait of 
WHITTIER. 16mo, $1.00. 


LATER LYRICS. 
Selected from his four latest volumes of poetry 


by THomas BaILt¥Y ALDRICH. 18mo, vellum, 
or cloth, $1.00. 


ANIMA POETAE. 
Selections from the unpublished Note-Books 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Editea by Kr- 
NEST HARTLEY COLERIVGE. 1 vul., 8vo, uni- 
form with Coleridge’s Letters. $2.50. 

A book in genera! character like Coleridge’s 
famous “Table Talk.” ‘the topics treated or 
touched upon are varied, and all are marked by 
that affluence of intellectual light, that free play 
of imagination, and the literary charm which be- 
long to Coleridge. 


RULING IDEAS OF THE PRESENT AGE. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D., author of 
.“* Tools and the Man,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A timely book of great value. o man has 
made a more careful and sympathetic study of 
the tendencies of the present day than Dr Glad- 
den; noone commands more general confidence 
for conscientious endeavor to see facts as they are, 
and to promote the well-being of individuals by 
methods which shall make the community 
stronger, wiser, and more secure. 


RECONSTRUCTION DURING THE CIVIL 
WAR IN THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA. 


By EBEN GREENOUGH ScoTr. Large crown 
$2.00. 

This important work discusses many of the 
questions raised by the War for the Union and its 
successful issue. They are questions whch states- 
men and political philosophers had not before had 
occasion seriously to consider ; but in the light of 
our great experiment they have a profound in- 
terest, and Mr. Scott has treated them with 
marked ability. 


THIS GOODLY FRAME THE EARTH. 


Stray Impressions of Scenes, Incidents, and 
Persons in a Journey Touching Japan, China, 
Egypt, Palestine, and Greece. By FRANcIs 


TIFFANY, author of “The Life of Dorothea 
Lynde Dix,” etc. Crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound, $1.50. 


Mr. Tiffany has produced a delightful book, 
apart —_ and distinctly above ordinary books 
of travel. 


MARS. 
By Percival Lowe tt, author of “ The Soul of 
the Far East,” “‘Occult Japan,” etc. With 
acolored frontispiece, 20 full-page and other 
text illustrations. 8vo. 
A book of extraordinary interest, giving the ob- 
servations of Mr. Lowell on Mars at his observa- 
tory in Arizona, 


MR. RABBIT AT HOME. 
A sequel to “Little Mr. Thimblefinger and his 
Queer Country By CHANDLER Harris, 
author of the “Uncle Remus” books. With 25 
illustrations by OLIVER HERFORD. Square 
8vo, $2.00. 
With Mr. Harris to tell stories and Mr. Herford 
to illustrate them, an irresistible and most de- 
lightful result is assured. 


A SINGULAR LIFE. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of 
“The Gates Ajar,” etc. 16mo, $1.25 
A story of remarkable power and significance, 
depicting the heroic career of a singularly con- 
scientious minister ane fishermen, and the 
sublime success he achiev 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, 


4 Park St., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 


@ 
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CONST ANTINOPL By EpwIn A. GROSVENOR, Professor of European 
History at Amherst College; formerly Professor 

of History at Robert College, Constantinople. With an Introduction by General Lew 
Wallace. With two hundred and fifty illustrations of important places, rulers, and noted 


people of Ancient Constantinople. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $10; half morocco, $14. 


An enthusiastic and laborious student, a long-time resident of Constantinople, familiar with its 
languages and customs, possessing warm friends of every rank in every nationality, and of every 
creed, with doors open to him which were commonly shut, no man could be better equipped for the 
task he has undertaken. 


The World Beautiful. | Emily Dickinson’s Letters 
. From 1847 to 1886. Edited by Maset Loomis 
By LILian WHITING. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; White “'"Topp. With portrait, view of Miss Dickin- 
and Gold, $1.25. son’s Home in Ar .herst, and fac-similes of her 
After all rests as to whether we handwriting. 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $2.00. 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
Tales of Mean Streets. His Family Letters, With a Memoir by Wrtt- 
By ARTHUR Morrison. With an introduction 2 cloth, $6.00," 
by JAMES MCARTHUR. 16mo, cloth, $1,00. Vol. I. Memoir. Vol. II. Family Letters, 


By ERNEST RENAN 
History of the People of Israel 


Five volumes. With a complete index. 8vo, cloth, $2.50 per vol. 


The Condition of Woman in the United States. 


A Traveler’s Notes. By MapAME BLanoc(Th. Benczon). With a Portrait and short Biographical 
Sketch by Mario Bertaux. ‘'ranslated by Abby L. Alger. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


History of Dogma 


By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, Ordinary Professor of Church History in the University, and Fellow of 
the Royal Academy of Science, Berlin. Translated from the third German ‘Edition by- Neil 
Buchanan. Vol. I. 8vo, cloth, $2.50, 


Moliere’s Dramatic Works. 


A New Edition. Translated by KATHARINE PRESCOTT WORMELEY. With a Preface by Bauzac, Criti- 
cisms by ~AINTE-BEUVE, and Portraits by CoyP«L and MIGNAKD. 6 vols. 12mo, half Russia, $1.50 
per vol. (Vols. I. and IL. ready.) 


Modern German Literature. From Jerusalem to Nicaea. 


By BenJaMIN W. Wells, Ph. D. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | The Church in the First Three Centuries, (Lowell 

“‘Itis an excellent popular account of the rise and lectures. ) A PHILIP STAFFORD MoOxoM, 
progress of German literature, comprehensive, and well author of “The Aim of Life.’" 12mo, ¢loth, 
adapted to its purpose, $1.50. 


John Galt’s Novels. 


A new illustrated edition. With an introduction by S. R. Crockett, aad portrait and illustrations 
from drawings by John Wallace. The text revised and edited by D. Storrar Meldrum. Kight 
16mo vols., cloth $1.25 each. 

My Sister Henrietta. The Decline and Fall of 

By Ernest RENAN. Translated by Abby Lang- Napoleon. 
don Alger. With seven illustrations by Henry | gy Fretp-MaRSsHaL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, with 
Scheffer and Ary Renan. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. illustrations and plans. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


Life of Prince Bismarck. The Wedding Garment. 


By Cuartes Lowe, M.A., author of “Alexander | A Tale of the Life to Come. By Louis PENDLETON. 
IIL. of Russia.’”” 12mo, cloth. Portrait. $1.25. 16mo, cloth, $1.00; white and gold, $1.25. 


God’s Light as it Came to Me. 


16mo, cloth, antique paper, $1.00. It is full of beautiful and helpful ideas. 


“There is a profound motive and principle steadily working its way to the surface through all this human 
ignorance and misery,”—Jntroduction. 


4@ At all the bookstores. Mailed, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, ° BOSTON. 


For mutual advantage when you write to an advertiser please mention the North American Review. 
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Readers Who Love. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine 


The most widely read periodical 
of its class in the world. 


Price, One Dollar j..,.. 


EDITION FOR THIS MONTH, 400,000 copies. 


HE COSMOPOLITAN has just installed the largest and most 
[ complete equipment ever put under one roof for the print- 
ing of a single publication. It embraces 
ist. For Printing—10 thirty-two-page presses, 
10 sixteen-page presses, 
1 sixty-four-page press, 
8 small steam- and hand-presses. 
Bindery—26 machines. 
Type-setting. 
For Electrotyping~-!O machines. 
A Photo-engraving Department. 
An Engraving Department. 
Printing-ink Works, to manufacture the Inks used 
on The Cosmopolitan. 
Lithographic Color-printing. 


The Cosmopolitan alue to give the 
best of the ablest authors and artists. 


Take, for instance, this month’s (December) issue. The fiction is con- 
tributed by Robert Louis Stevenson, Sarah Grand, James Lane Allen, I. Zang- 
will, and “Ouida.” The illustrations have been drawn for the Cosmopolitan 
by Alfred Parsons, L. Rossi, Jose Cabrinety, Reginald Machell, R. B. A., Alice 
Barber Stephens, B. West Clinedinst, F. O. Small, F. G. Attwood, Dan Beard, 
R. C. W. Bunny, G. H. Boughton, A R. A., and Eric Pape. 

Send $1.co to THe Cosmopo.ttTan, Irvington-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
Published by Longmans, Green, & Co. 


GATHERING CLOUDS: A Tale of the Days of St. Chrysostom. By Frepenic W. 
FakRRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Author of “The Life of Christ,” ‘“‘ Darkness and Dawn,” etc. 
Large It top, $2.10. 

crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.0. ONTFORM STYLE. 


DARENESS AND DAWYN;; or, Scenes in the Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. Large 
crown 8vo, 608 pages, $2.00. 
OCCASIONAL AND IMMEMORIAL DAYS. By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, D.D. 


(Edin.), LL.D. (St. And.), First Minister of St. Andrews, Author of “Twenty-five Years of St. An- 
drews,” “The Recreations of a Country Parson,”’ etc. “‘rown 8vo, $2.00. 


THE LIFE OF JOSEPH WOLF, F.Z.S., ARTIST AND NATURALIST. By A.H. 
PatMER, Author of ‘‘The Life of Samuel Palmer.’ With a Portrait in photogravure, 40 full-page 
Illustrations, and 29 in the text, from some of Wolf’s finest works and studies of animals. 8vo, 
$7.00. 

A list of the Scientific and other Books illustrated by the artist will form an Appendiz. 

THE MONKS OF THE WEST, From St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count pE Mon- 
TALEMBERT. With an Introductory Essay on Monastic Constitutional History by the Rev. Dr. 
F. A. Gasquet. NEW EDITION. 6 volumes, large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, half uncut, $15.00. 


THOUGHTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF RICHARD JEFFERIES. Selected by H. S. 
Hoote-WaYLenN. Printed in red and black. Square 12mo, ornamental cover, gilt top and rough 
edges, $1.25. 

THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOHN KETTLEWELL. With Details of the History 

of the Non-Jurors. By the Author of “ Nicholas Ferrar: His Household and His Friends.” 
Edited, with an Introduction, by the Rev. T. T. CanTER, M.A., Hon. Canon of Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. Crown 8vo, $1.75. 

PICTURES OF RUSTIC LANDSCAPE. By Brecker Fuster. With passages in Prose 
and V>2rse, selected by JoHN Davipson. With Portrait and 30 Engravings. 4to, cloth, $3.50, 

COUNTRY PASTIMES FOR BOYS. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 252 Illustrations. 
Most of those of Birds and Nests have been drawn by G. E. LODGE, or are from photographs from 


Nature by R. B. Lopes. Other Illustrations are by C. W. sheeeeasiaa G. C. HINDLEY, etc. Crown 
8vo, ornamental cover, $2.00. 


MR. LANG@’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 1895. 


THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. Edited by ANDREW Lang. With 19 full-page and 81 
other Illustrations by HENRY J. Forp. 12mo, cloth, ornamental, gilt edges, $2.00. 


*,* This volume is uniform with and in continuation of Messrs. LONGMaNs’ well-known series of 
Fairy and other story books edited by ANDREW LANG, distinguished by the names of the colors in 
which the volumes are bound. 


MY OWN FAIRY BOOK. By Anprew Lana. With many Illustrations by GorDON Brownz, 
T. Scott and E. A. LEMANN. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00, 
*,* CONTENTS: Prince Prigio—Prince Ricardo—The Gold of Fairnilee. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE STORY OF ULLA, AND OTHER |FROM THE MEMOIRS OF A MIN- 
TALES. By Epwin LEsTER ARNOLD, ISTER OF FRANCE. By Srantey 


Author of “ Phra the Pheenician,” etc. Crown lie ” 
8vo, cloth, ental, $1.25. Weymay, Author of “A Gentleman of France, 


“*Red Robe,” etc., etc. With 36 Illustrations, 
OLD MR. TREDGOLD :A Story of Two of which 15 are full-page. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Sisters. By Mrs. M. O. W. OLIPHANT, 


ornamental, $1.25. 
Author of “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Madam,” etc. Crown 8vo, buckram, $1.50. | MATTHEW FURTH: A Story of Lon- 
JOSEPHINE CREWE. By HELEN M. Bout- don Life. By Ipa Lemon, Author of “A 
TEN. Crown 8vo, cloth, crnamental, $1.25. Pair of Lovers.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO.., 15 East 16th St., New York. 
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NOTABLE HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


The Faience Library. Anew line of literary gems, carefully edited and printed, 


with wide margins, photogravure frontispieces, and at- 
tractive title-pages. Daintily illustrated and bound, being in every respect models of book-making. 
12 vols., 16mo, cloth, gilt top, per vol., $1.00; full leather, per vol., $1.50. 


THE FAIENCE VIOLIN. LA BELLE NIVERNAISE. L’AVRIL. 


The other volumes in this choice series are the following : 


Abbe Constantin. Light of Asia. ; Tartarin of Tarascon. 
Abbe Daniel. Lucile. Tartarin on the Alps. 
Cranford. Tales from Shakespeare. ! Vicar of Wakefield. 


Th e W an d erin g ew By Evetye Sve. With 18 full-page illustrations, includ- 


ing two photogravure frontispieces. Two vols., 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $3.00; white back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00 


The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Moore. 


With biographical sketch by NaTHaN HasKELL DOLE, notes and index to first lines. Two vols., illus- 
trated with photogravure portrait and other illustrations, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; white back, 
fancy paper sides, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


? : With bi hical sketch by N. H. DoLE. Notes, 
Keats S Poetical Wor ks. first lines, etc. Illustrated wah 


photogravure portraits and original drawings. Two vols., 12mo. cloth, gilt top, per set, $3.00; white 
back, fancy paper sides, gilt top, per set, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, per set, $6.00. 


The Scottish Chiefs, By JANE Porter. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illus 
trated, $3.00; white back, fancy paper sides, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


Shakespeare’s Heroines on the Stage. ny ww- 
GATE. One Vol., 53 illustrations, 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


Beauties of Shakespeare. ine rev. Dopp, LL D. With numerous 
additions. Two vols., 16mo, gilt top, with photogravure frontispieces, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


The Artist’s Series of Classic Prose and Poetry. 


This new line of beautiful books is one of the most suitable for gift purposes that can be imagined. 
Fach volume is bevutifully illustrated, printed on fine paper with ample margins, decorated with 
floral ¢ :signs of great variety, printed in soft tints. The binding and box are in harmony with the 
artistic page effects, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 15 vols., 12mo, gilt top, per vol., $1.50. 


Abbe Constantin. Idylis of the King. Paul and Virginia. 
Childe Harold. Lady of the Lake. Tales from Shakespeare. 
Cranford. Lalla Rookh. Tartarin of Tarascon. 
Evangeline. Light of Asia. Tartarin on the Alps. 
Favorite Poems. Lucile. Vicar of Wakefield. 


Beautiful Houses. By Louis H. Grsson, author of “ Convenient Houses,” With 
over 200 illustrations. One vol., 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 


Ekkehard. A Tale of the Tenth Century. By JosepH VikToR VoN ScHEFFEL. With 
photogravure illustrations. Two vols., 16mo, gilt top, $2.50; half calf, $4.50. 


The Life of Christ. By DgAN Farrag. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, gilt top, illus- 
trated, per set, $3.00; white back, gilt top, per set, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 


The Life of Washington. By WasHINGTON IRVING. Two vols., 12mo, cloth, 
illustrated, gilt top, per set, $3.00; white back, gilt top, per set, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, $6.00. 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 100 Purchase Street, Boston. 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Announcement Last. 


. 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


STANDARD - DICTIONARY 


. OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. . 


76th Thousand. 
x 
Prices to be Advanced 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD 


Jan. i, 1896. 


‘It should be the pride of Literary America, 
as itis the Admiration of Literary England.” 
—St. J:mes’s Budget, Londor, July 27, 1895. 
(Weekly Edition of S:. J umes’s Gazette.) 


247 Editors and Specialists, 125,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 

301,865 Vocabulary Terms, 45,000 Lllustrative Quotations, 
47,468 Entries in the Appendix, 5,000 Illustrations, 

Over $960,000 Expended in its Production. 


Oxford University, England, Prof. A. H. Sayce, the e:ninent philologist, says: 
“ The Standard Dictionary is truly magnificent, and worthy of the great continent which 
has produced it. Itis more than complete. . . . It is certain to supersede ail other dic- 
tionaries of the English language,’* 
Yale University, Prof. E. J. Phelps, Ex-minister to Great Britain, says: 


** The work is extremely well done throughout, For general and practical purposes it is 
the best American dictionary now available,’ 


Cambridge University, England, Prof, J. E. Sandys says: 


“ It is an admirable work, and deserves to become famous on both sides of the Atlantic," 


Harvard University, the late Prof. A. Preston Peabody said: 

**Will prove invaluable, and will last while tne English language remains essentially 
unchanged,” 
The New York Herald says: 


** The Standard Dictionary is a triumph in the art of publication, It is admirable from 
every point of view. Itis the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed,’’ 


The Saturday Review, London, Eng., says: 


** In substantial merit we think the Standard Dictionary decidedly preferable to the much- 
advertised Century.” 


The Daily Post, Liverpool, Eng., says: 


** Itis a monument to American iadustry no less than the Great White City by Lake 
Michigan,” 


. The Journal of Education, Boston, = 


“In thoroughness, completeness, accuracy graphy, style, and illustration, it chal- 
lenges criticism and commands admiration, Me wh make the world its debtor and all who 
write must praise it evermore.’ 


The Christian Commonwealth, London, Eng., says: 


“ This Dictionary is perfection itself in all that can make a work of the kind available for 
practical use, ... The people of this —— ought to be thankful to the enterprising 
American firm which has produced the Stand: Dictionary.”’ 


The New York Observer says: 


“ The knowledge and experience of the most able minds of the age in all the departments 
of art and science, of literature and learning, have practically been focused, and the result is 
a dictionary so thorough in details, 80 comprehensive in its reach, so accessible and intelligible 
to the student ef even average attainments, and yet so satisfactory to the profoundest scholar, 
that it must be conceded a place before undreamed of and till now unfilled.” 


INTRODUCTORY PRICES, UNTIL JAN. 1, 1896: 


IN ONE VOLUME: IN TWO VOLUMES: 
Half Russia - - - $12.00 Half Russia - - - %15.00 
Fall Russia Deni-) 14.00 Fall Russia (With Deni-) 17.00 
Full Morocco (s0n’s Index) 18.00 Fall Morocco /son’sIndex} 22.90 


On January 1, 1896, the introductory prices will be withdrawn, Subscribe NOW, 


This work is not for sale in bookstores, and those who wish a copy 
at once should remit direct to the publishers. 


Sold by Subscription. Intelligent Solicitors Wanted. Address: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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pesos REDUCED trom $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 


Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, Completeness, Comprehensiveness 


Every Intelligent reader will find In 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate, and Inspire Thought. 


The ablest and brightest men and women 
of the world have read and commended it 
during more than half a century. - - - 

*“*Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific Research, 
Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, Literary Criticism, 
and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe Fiction and Choice Poetry — all 
these make up THE LIVING AGE.”’— Zvening Bulletin, Phila. 


A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


phe Subscription REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 
CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; or for $8.00 
Tux Lrvine AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthlies, will be sent for a year, post-paid. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston. 


ver, 90.75 Litretu's Livine AcE and the NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW will be sent, each one year, 
postpaid. 
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N Holiday Book 
ew Holiday books. 

THE SITY 0 OF THE SULTANS ; Or, CONSTANTINOPLE, THE SENTINEL OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
By Ciara ERSKINE CLEMENT. Handsomely illustrated 

= togravures from * original photographs. Small 8vo, cloth, with slip cover in cloth 


“Ta companion volume to the popular “ NAPLES” and “QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC” by the same 
author and to “THe LILY OF THe ARNO” and “GENOA THE SUPERB” in the same series. 


THE SALON OF 1895. The new volume of the original French edition of the grandest Art 

Annual of the age. 100 magnificent photogravure illustrations, 12 of 
which are in colors, of the choicest paintings and statuary in this year's Salons. Imperial 8vo, red 
silk cloth with palette design, in gold and colors. VELLUM PAPER EDITION (limited to 400 copies). 


$10.00 
NEW BOOKS BY LAURA E. RICHARDS, Author of ‘Captain January.’ 


5 AUTILUS A new volume in the “‘Capraiv JANUARY” series, in the same vein as the preceding 
stories but longer. Illustrated and with unique cover, 4to. 75Ce 


LODY. Illustrated Holiday edition. Printed from entirely new plates on fine coated paper and 
illas'rated with thirty half-tone pictures from drawin ~ + by FRANK T. MERRILL d4to, 
cloth, with a handsome cover design. Uniform with the holiday edition of ““CaPpraIn JANUARY.” 


FIVE MINUTE STORIES, and clever poe for hit 


A new volume in the “‘Hildegarde” series, some of the best and most jieserve’ly p: pular books for 
girls issued in recent years. The series now complete in 4 vols., cloth, in a box, $5.00. 


ROB ROY—THE BETROTHED AND THE TALISMAN, 


trated w 7 gt etchings and photogravures. Uniform with our editions of “IVANHO&,”’ 
“RoMOLA,” ch in 2 vols.. 8vo, handsomely and ornately bound, with slip covers. $6.00 


A volume of letters, chiefly written — his travels, which will be welcomed by American 
readers and admirers of the great French novelist and philosopber. They are included in no Knglish 
or American edition of his writings. 


CHATTERBOX, 1895. Boards, $1.25, clot, chromo ‘side, full gilt, 


5 
OUR LITTLE ONE'S ANNUAL, 1895, itn cover. $1.78 
OLIVER OPTIC'S ANNUAL, 1895.—THE NURSERY, 1895. even 


Each, $1.25 

A trip across our continent, across the Pacific 

STORIES OF AMERICAN HISTORY, tionary ‘history, some loading incident and belo 
ng it before the reader in the garb of fiction—the characters being mostly historical. Each x. 


in volume, with 16 by L. J. BRIDGMAN. Small 12mo, neatl 
in extra cloth. Eac 


1. The Boys of 1745 at the Capture of Louisbourg, 3. Neal the Miller: A Son of Liberty. [Loyall, 
2. An Island Refuge : Casco Bay in 1676. 4. Ezra Jordan’s Escape from the Massacre at Fort 
JERRY'S FAMIL The story of a street waif of New York. By James Oris. Illustrated with 16 


original drawings Se FosTER BARNES. Square 12mo, cloth, uniform 
“Boy’s REVOLT” and “JENNY WREN’'s BoaRDING House.” $1.25 


CRICKET «  Acharming story of the haps and mishaps of alittle girland her friends. By Exizs- 
BETH W.TIMLOW. Illustrated by Harriet R. RIcHArDs, 16mo, cloth. $1.00 


42 A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE LIST will be MAILED FREE to any address 
upon application. The above books are “or sale by Booksellers generally, or will 
be sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price w_ 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, Boston. 
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YOUR LAST 


Never L. ow will there be another S Offer made on this great Standard Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia of the World’s Knowledge. We fully intended to advance the — on October 81st, but thou- 
sands of people in all walks of life have requested an extension of time until Christmas, After careful consideration, we 
have decided to continue our Special Offer until the above date. This is done simply and only as a means of adver- 
tising this wonderful storehouse of information. We do not expect to make money by this offer, as the very low 
price, on extremely liberal terms, little more than pays for paper, printing and binding; but the tremendous amoun, of talk 
created will help to advertise this most modern and u ate home reference library. No advertisement can do the 
work justice; it is its own most eloquent advocate. Recently adopted by the schools of St, Louis, Mo., and many other 
cities, in preference to all other Dictionaries and Encyciopadias, Tt is equal to a college education, 


FOR A CHRISTMAS CIFT NOTHING COULD BE BETTER. 

Your pastor, teacher, friend, =, or your children will appreciate this great work beyond expression, It will last a 
lifetime, and always give satisfaction, o business or professional man, teacher, student, mechaaic, housewife, or any 
other person who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of self-ejucation, can 
allow this rare opportunity to pass without very careful investigation, Understand this great work embodies all the 
features of a complete Dictionary, and a thorough Encyclovedia, The new and entirely up-to-the-times 


Encyclopzdic Dictionary 
is now offered all readers of this paper at the rate of 7 cents per day, in monthly payments of $2.00 each, until the 
sum of $x6.00 is paid. This is but little more than one-third the regular price, 

bo Oy of all Dictionaries and Encyclopedia ., was edited by such world-renowned scholars as Dr. Robt. Hunter, 
A. M.,. F. @. S., Profs. Huxley, Morris, Herrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., assisted by scores of other 
sperialists in various branches of 


knowled. e, 
Don’t forget this 
Special Offer holds 


good only until 
Christmas Eve, at 
which time the 
price will be ad- 
vanced to $42 to 


$70 per set. 


It is Better than all other 
Dictionaries, because the latest 
edition of Worcest r contains but 
116,000 words, and 2,126 p ges; the 
latest Webster contains but 140,- 
000 words and 2,011 pages; the 
Standard contains but a little over 
200,000 words and 2,318 pages; and 
even the Century cont.ins but 
225,000 wor’s. and sells for $60 to 
$100, Encyclopedias of various 
kinds sell for $50 to $200. ‘This 
great ENCYCLOPZDIC 
DICTIONARY, containing 
5,857 pages, over 3,000 illustrations, 
bound in four handsome volumes. 
has over 250,000 words, 50,000 en- 
cyclopedic subjects, and is the 


Tne above is = 

THE ENC} CLOP ADI DICTIONA RY. 
our massive volumes in a some case 

of polished wood. Weight about 40 lbs. ee 


Over $750,000 Required to Produce this Magnificent Self-Educator. 
It is a Complete Dictionary of the English language, Every word is exhaustively treated as to its origin, his- 
tory, development, etymology, pronunciation, and various meanings. 
is a Thorough Encyclopedia of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zodlogy, geology, art, music, agriculture, 
physics, philosophy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, ete, 
It is a Superb Library Book, substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on heavy 
white paper, and illustrated with thousands of new pictures made especially for this work, 


Three Opinions— Thousands More Equally Good. 


The pe ape Dictionaries ordered for usein the public | I have Webster, Worcester and the Century, and for Ency- 
schools are giving excellent satisfaction, After an exhaustive | clopedias I have the Bri‘annica and —— s. The Ency- 
opedic Dictionary is a magnificent substitute for all of them. 

H. Atwood, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, Leavenworth, 


el 
work lerves nothing to be desired; and the profusion of ency- | Kan, 
clopwdic matter, terse, yet comprehensive, covering thousands It forms a perfect treasury of knowledge and rerves the 
of important topics, saves many a long search through the | purposes of an encyclopedia as well as a dictionary, Send 

more sets.—Rev. George Patterson, D.D., New 


CREAT 
entire four handsome volumes NS be RE wor mer+y thereafter send $2, in the same manver, until the sum of $16 
is paid. Understand the whole set of 4 volum .. 's sent when the first $2 is paid; thus you have the use of them while 


Pamphiet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage. 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 236 S. 8th St., Philada., Pa. 


Positively 
Limited to 
December 24. 
( 
a Course Study Com,, St, 8 ard of - Glasgow, Scotia, 
Books guaranteed as represented, or money refunded if returned within ten days. 
paying the balance, at the rate of 7 cents per day. All freight or express must 
: AGENTS : purchaser, Any one wishing or cash for the cumplete set, may deduct Ld = cent,, and send 
*WANTED.: 214.40. This allowance is practically the cost of keeping the account if purch on easy terms, We 
refer to any Commercial Agency, 


Webster’s International 


The New Unabridged. 
Specimen pages, etc., 
sent on application. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS GIFT. Dictionary 


] Standard of the U.S. Supreme Court, of the U. 8. Gov’t Printing Office, and of 
nearly all Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 


The pronunciation is shown bythe ordinary diacritically marked letters used in schoolbooks. 
It is easy to trace the growth of a word. : 


It is easy to learn what a word means. 


The definitions are clear, explicit, and fuil, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


The 


NEW YORK. 
A Religious and Literary Newspaper. 


Evangelical and undenominational, A 
men, scholars, teachers, business men, 
and young people, It discusses every topic of the day— 
religious, theological, political, literary, social, artistic and 
scientific, Its contributions are by the most eminent 
writers of the English language, and e~vbrace poems, 
stories, able and interesting discussions and lighter read- 
ing, a8 well as articles on all subjects of thought, Besides 
its general contributions, it employs specialists and dis- 
tinguished writers as editors of its Twenty-one Depart- 
ments, among which are: Literature, Science, Music, 
Fine Arts, Sani . Missions, Religious Intelligenc -, 
Biblical Research, Sunda -School, F: cial, I 
Farm and Garden, 


IMPORTANT. 


Tut INDEPENDENT announces to its subscri and to 
all who may become subscribers, that it is pre: to fur- 
nish any papers and magazines published in this country, 
*ngland, France and Germany ata very large reduction 
from publishers’ rates, This opportunity is open only to 
subscribers of Tux INprPENDENT, Upon receiving list 
of papers or magazines from individuals or reading rooms, 
an estimate will b» given by return mail, 


Its yearly subscription is $3.00, or at that rate tor any 
part of a year, 
Clubs of five, $2.00 each, 
Specimen Copies Free, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
P, O, Box 2787, 


Fathers. mothers 


has 
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History for Ready Reference 


and Topical Reading. 
By J. N. LARNED, £-x-Pres’t Am. Library Ass'n. 

(Giving History on All Topics in the Exact 

Words of the Historians Themselves. 
ion of one man, but the thoughts of many men 
been diligently sought out and arranged for the 
Reference ’’ of the Reader. 
We have reason to be proud that an American scholar 
roduced this work so invaluable to every student 
of history, and so indispensable to every library .— Prest- 
DENT James B. ANGELL, LL.D. 

* *® ® Your work is likely to be more readable and 
truly instructive than are the usual dry nes of 
encyclopedic articles. Your accurate habits of work 
and verification will give to your compilation a scientific 
character and recognized value. * *—Pror. 
Apams, Px.D., LL.D. . 

I believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.—Dr. Fiske, Historian. 

irable example of a new thing donein a new 
with the value of this work, 
not only to the student of history but particularly to the 
man of affairs and professional men in other fields.— 
Pror. H. S. CARHART, 
Sold Only by Subscription. Send for Circular. 


C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers,. 
Springfield, Mass. 


PPLYING Private and Public Libraries with Books our 
Specialty. A List of standard and new issues of all pub- 


lishers mailed on reque t. Lists priced gratis. Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


WHOLESALE BOOKS, 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth Street, New Vork. 
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Westminster Abbey :- Cathedrals of England. 


By Deans FARRAR, MILMAN, STANLEY and others. 
Superbly Illustrated with Over 100 Direct Reproductions of Recent Photographs. 
Royal Octavo. Size of Pages,9x12inches. Extra Cloth, ornamental. Price $3.50. 


esting buildings, with almost perfectly re 


‘orty of the illustrations are full-page, and sixty appear in the text, 

use, to any extent, the present high art of photography, and cannot, th 
thfulness of its pictorial representations of these monumental buildin 

lieved the work will especially interest travelers, architects, and all students of English History, and will 


on this subject have attempted 
with this in the beauty and 


This elegant volume combines the most graphic descriptions and the best historical accounts of these most { 
me photographs of both exterior and interior views, _ 


None of the many books hitherto published 
erefore, com- 

Itis be- 
il giveto the 


casual reader the quickest and best general idea of the great English Cathedrals and the interesting monuments in them 
A UNIQUE FEATURE is the fine collection of portraits of the great Church d'gnitaries of the past and pont, with 


short sketches of their lives. This collection includes Deans Farrar, Milman, Church, Stan 
Bishops Lightfoot, Westcott, Wilberforce, 

k paper, and is one of the handsomest publications of the year, J?- 
le pages sent on application. If your bookseller does not have these books they will be 


Liddon; Archbishops Tait and Benson ; 
The book is carefully printed on heavy coated 
lustrated sam 


ey; Canon 


etc. 


sent to your address postpaid. 


JOHN C. WINSTON & CO., Philadelphia. 


‘The Magazine de /uxe of the Season. 
THE GHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIO HAMILTON and 
SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT, 


READY ON NOVEMBER 18, 1895. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

Among the many attractive contents will be 
found— 

HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF CLEVE- 
1LAND. Raby and Its Memories. 

A ricbly illustrated historic article, charmingly 
narrated, describing the beauties of this famous 
North of England Castle. 

LORD ERNEST HAMILTON. The Chess 
Club. 


’ A thrilling story of modern Nibilism, in which a 
Railway Race forms a sensational incident. 


JOHN J. WALLER, Behind the Scenes 


at Monte Carlo. 

An unvarnished narrative of the inner workin 
of the Mecca of the Mediterranean. It will be re 
with avidity by every reader. The article will 
contain information never before published of the 
world-famous Casino. It will give the Balance 
Sheets of recent years, and will furnish particulars 
of the management, hitherto inaccessible. Moral- 
ists will findin the details given the inspiration 
for renewed crusades, while cynics will smile at 
the disclosures as a fresh illustration of the vani- 
ties in which Society indulges. 


New York: THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 00. 


Toronto: THE TORONTO NEWS CO. 
Montreal: THE MONTREAL NEWS CO. 


NAPOLEON. 


Edition Limited to Five Hundred Copies. 


No historian has ever succeeded in adequately 
portraying the character and varied life in field, 
court and cabinet of this wonderful man ; and in 
order to fully understand him it is necessary to 
read more than one author, The publishers of 
this edition. after careful study and comparison 
have decided to group together in a uniform set 
the life of Napoleon by William Hazlitt, which 
is acknowledged to be the best and fairest record 
of his military life, the memoirs by Rourrienne, 
his private secretary, giving the inner secrets of 
his cabinet, and the irs of Mad Junot, 
Duchesse d’ Abrantes, describing his court life. 

This set will be issued in sixteen uniform vol- 
umes at the rate of one or two volumes per month. 
It will be superbly illustrated with over one hun- 
dred etchings and photogravures depicting battle 
and court scenes, and including many portraits of 
Napoleon, all his Marshals and other great his- 
toric characters of this period. These illustra- 
tions will be printed on Imperial Japanese paper. 

In point of manufacture the set will be remark- 
able for its elegance. It will be set from new type 
in a fine open page, printed on parchment linen 
deckel-edged paper, and bound in half leather, 
crushed, gilt tops. 

For specimen pages showing type and paper, 
together with sample illustrations, please send to 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., New York City. 


NOBODY READS “THE CRITIC” 


Because he is obliged to, but thousands read it every week because they find it readable. Dr. 
Albert Shaw, editor of The Review of Reviews, says that it possesses the readable quality 
more completely than any other paper he receives. Sir Walter Besant says, “‘ I read it regu- 
larly.” And Bishop Potter, who never allows it to go unread, never reads it *‘ without a 
fresh conviction of its rare worth.” In ordering, ask for clubbing list. 


The Critic, an Il!ustrated Weekly Review of Literature and the Arts...... +... $3.00 a year 

“Essays from The oo 

“Trilbyana,” ¢dition de luxe, $1.00 net; regular edition..... .. 25 cents 
3 50 


Handy Binder, $1.00. The Critic (new subscription) with Binder.. .. ....... 


THE CRITIC CO., 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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“SPAIN AND THE 
SPANIARDS.” 


By EDMONDO DE AMICIS. 
Translated from the Italian by 
STANLEY RHOADS YARNALL, M.A, 


This Edition is made from new electrotype 
plates, and has been very carefully printed. It 
contains forty-five Photogravure illustrations, 
index and a map. Bound in two volu:i.es, 
small octavo, gilt tops. 

Cloth, ornamental, in cloth box (with 

Half calf, gilt top, ~ - - 

Large paper edition, in 2 vols., limited 
to 150 copies, - - 


$5.00 


10.00 
10.00 


The success of the illustrated edition of De Amicis’ 
“Holland” last year was so decided that we have followed 
it this season by the same author's “Spain and the 
Spaniards,” brought out in the same attractive style. 


*,"For Sale by all Booksellers. 


HENRY T.COATES & CO., 
Publishers, Philadelphia. 


Will Carleton’s 
NEWSPAPER-MAGAZINE. 


Poems and Sketches by him 
in Every Number. 


BEST OF ADDITIONAL LITERATURE. 


Only Fifty Cents a Year. 
Sample Copy, Five Cents. 
Agent’s Complete Outfit, Ten Cents. 
EVERY WHERE PUBLISHING co., 
Brooklyn, N. 


| ance. 


Slav and Moslem. 


301 pages, cloth, gold stamped, $1.50. 
Booksellers, or mailed by the Aiken 
Publishing Co., Aiken, 8. C.; Kegan 
Paul Trubner, Ltd., London. 


The author of the “ Dictionary of Islam,” an ex- 
pert on the Mosiem Question writes: “T have al- 
ways considered ‘Slav and Moslem’ the clearest 
exposition on the Eastern Question I have ever 
met with.. . . In everything I have written re- 
cently with regard to to this uestion I have found 
this ry of the greatest help. 

M. Crawford, ex-U. 3 re St. 
Petersburg editor of ‘“ Russian Industries,” 
writes: “After a residence of five years in Russia 
it isa great gratification to read a work that por 
trays the life of Russia as clearly and as fairly as 
the ‘Slav and Moslem.’ . Itis a work of 
which any author may well be proud.” 

Mme. Juliette Adam (La Nouvelle Revue): 
“* Slav and Moslem’ is written with justice, with 
clairvoyance, and with talent.” 

Mme. Novikoff (“*O. K."’): I was to 
find so much truthful fnformation published in 
So. Ca. about my far off country.’ 


The Press, Philadelphia: “ Vivid historica) 
sketches eminently worthy of careful and com- 
plete perusal.” 

The Tribune, Salt Lake City: “The 


author has a surprisingly firm rasp of his, sub- 
ject and a wide view of it in all its bearings.” 
Senator John Sherman: “I! regard it as a very 
valuable contribution to the history of a nation 
that every year is increasing in relative import- 


NORTE AMERICAN REVIEW 


DISCOUNT ON TIME CONTRACTS. 
Ordinary Pages Only. 
3 Months, 5 per cent. 


6 Months, 10 per cent. 
12 Months, 20 per cent, 


a | By J. N. BRODHEAD. 
| 

| 

| THE... 

September Ist, 1895. 
Full Page, 1 Time, - - - - - $80.00 | 
Page, — 1 Time, - - - - - 48.00 

— + Page, 1 Time, 15.00 

Per Nonpareil Line,- - - - - 
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SCOTT—DUMAS 


ELIOT 


New Limited Editions Each of 1rooo Copies. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. 


Andrew Lang. the greatest English critic, as 
editor, will furnish critical introductions, glos- 
saries, and notes to each novel, supplementing 
Scott's own notes. 

This edition, which is complete in 48 volumes, is 
enriched at a cost of over forty thousand dollars, 
with 300 original etchings from paintings by cele- 
brated artists,among whom are Mitiais, Mac- 
beth, Cordon Browne, Lefort, Laiauze, Teys- 
sonnieres, &c. These are printed on Imperial 
Japanese paper. 


Ceorge Eliot’s Works. 


eorge Eliot’s Complete Works, including a 

li a of the author, issued in this attractive library 
eh in 24 uniform volumes. 

The work will contain over 150 Original Etch- 

ings and Photogravures, printed on 

per, from drawings by Dielman, Harper, 

andham, Taylor, Garrett, Merrili, and others. 


Alexandre Dumas’ Romances. 


The most complete and only finely illustrated 
edition ever issued of the principal romances of 
this great French writer, newly translated by 
eminent scholars. His ** Three Musketeers, 
and ** Count of Monte Cristo,"’ have become 
world famous 

This edition which is complete in 40 volumes is 
embellished with over 200 superb etchings and 
gocteerasuree, mainly by French artists such as 

e Neuvil'e, Letoir, Emile Bayard, F:ameng, 
Lef>rt, all of which are printed on Japanese 
paper. 

A few sets also remain unsold of our limited edi- 
tions, uniform with the above, of DICKENS’ 
WORKS in 48 vols... BULWER’S NOVELS in 32 
vols,, THACKERAY’S WORKS in 30 vols., and 
RUSKIN in 26 vols. All fully illustrated with 
etchings and photogravures printed on Japan 
paper. 


The Manufacture of these Books is Perfect. 


t is large and new, and set in a fine open page. 
The is a small 8vo, sasy to 


beautiful natural tint laid paper. 
vellum cloth, gilt tops. 


The margins are ample, and the paper a 
handle, and the binding is 


Any of the above named works wil! be delivered complete, carriage paid, to responsib'e 
parties Ina y part of the United States on small monthly payments. = 


Prospectus and specimen pages showing type, and paper with sample illustration, 


ESTES & LAURIA A 


Publishers, BOSTON. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
WRITE FOR TERMS. 
10 cents per copy, $1.00 per year. 


The . 

Greatest 

Advertising 

Medium 

in the 

Central States. 


We are in the 
Group with the 
Most Popular. 


Literary and Educational. 


The Central Magazine, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


— 
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THE 


North American Review 


ALWAYS CONTAINS 
The Right Topics, 
By 


the Right Men, 


At the Right Time. 


THE TOPICS are always those which are uppermost in the public mind—in religion, 
morals, politics, science, literature, business, finance, industrial economy, social and 
municipal affairs, etc.—in short, all subjects on which Americans require and desire 
to be informed. No magazine follows so closely from month to month the course 
of public interest. All subjects are treated of impartially on both sides. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS to the REVIEW are the men and women to whom the world 
looks for the most authoritative statements on the subjects of the day. No other 
periodical can point to such a succession of brilliant writers. 

THE TIME when these subjects are treated of by these contributors is the very time 
when the subjects are in the public mind. 


Among special features of extraordinary importance which the NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW has in preparation for 1896 is a series of articles by the Rt. Hon. 


W. E. GLADSTONE 
THE FUTURE STATE, 


and the Condition of Man in it. 


The series will begin in the January number. 


TYPICAL EXTRACTS from the VERDICT OF THE PRESS. 


Ahead of any m: Cannot be ignored by the reader who k 
seen in the importance of the topics discussed and | along with current discussion.—Jndiana 
the eminence of its contributors.— Albany Argus. | Journal. 


agazine this country has ever 


Continues to grow in interest. Its discussions of 


No other moqnaine in the world so fully and 
fairly presents the opinions of the leading writers 
and thinkers on all questions of public interest.— 
Boston Journal. 

In its discussions of current topics by distin- 
has no riva! in the country.— 


af is always abreast of the world—Springfield 
ass.) Republica 


—o only the edest but the best of our Reviews. 
—Rochester Post-Express. 
There is no other magazine that approaches it.— 

N.Y. Sun. 


topics of present concern are marked by ability of 
the highest order the most eminent representa- 
tives on both sides being chosen to expound their 
theories.—St Paul (Minn.) Globe. 


Numbers among its writers a | r list of men 
and women distinguished in the religious, literary 
an‘ politicai world than any other periodical of 
the kind. It should find a in every house- 
hold.— Ellendale (N. D.) Le 


This Review is alive and could almost —— 
ase PREVIEW.— Christian Advocat 


Published Monthly, 50 Cents a Copy, $5.00 a Year. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 
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SCHOOLS & COLLECES. 
ILLINOIS. { PENNSYLVANIA. 
ILLINOIS, Upper Alton. | PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 20! and 2103 


Western Military Academy. 
Seventeenth year. -An old and tho-ough prepar- 
atory school with graduates in Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, etc. Cadets prepared for college or busi- 
ness. Address WILLIS Brown, Supt. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th 
Streets. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
Re-opens Oct. 2d. 


NEW YORK. New York, 6 West 48th St., with annex. 
Miss Spence’s Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. 


Primary, Academic and College Preparatory 
Courses. Special students admitted. No more 
than eizht pupils constitute any class. 


Ohio Normal University. 

The largest and most prosperous school in Ohio, 

Departments : Literary, Military, Civil Kngineering, 
Commercial, Uharmacy, Law, Phonographic, Music, Fine 
Art, Elocut on and Telegraphic, 

The Literary Department embraces Preparatory, 
Teachers’, Scientific, Literature, Classical and University 
Teachers all spee alists, Teachers’ course offers 


courses, 
unexcelled advantages; the Commercial course is com- 
plete in all its — and the same can be said of 
the school as a whole, 

In Literary, Military, Engineering, Commercial and 


Phonographic departments, we furnish tuition, and room 
and board in private families, ten weeks for $28; forty- 
nine weeks for $118, Tuition in the above departments, 
$8 for ten weeks; $33 for the school vear, Tuition per 
term in Law De: artment, $10; in Pharmacy, $16; in 
Music, $12, and Fine Art, $10. Students can enter at 
‘any time and select their studies, 
First Fall term begins Aug, 6, 1895, 
aot as advertised will pay travelling expenses, 


If everything is 
Send for 


eatalogue, H. 8. A, M,, Pres,, Ada, O, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin 
Square. 
New England Conservatory of 
Music. 

(The Leading Conservatory America.) 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. arl taelten, 
Director. Send for Prospectus, giving full infor- 
mation. FrRaNK W. Hak, General Manager. 


Spruce St. 


The Walton-Wellesley School 


For Grirts. Possesses finest private property 
in city. Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, 
College Prep’y and Musical Depts. For illus. cat. 
and refs., address 

Dr. and Mrs James R DANFORTH. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, CGerman- 
town. 
Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for girls. 
opens Sept. 25th. Academical and college pre- 
ratory courses. For circular. address Mrs. 
HEODORKA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss Sara Louise Tracy, A. M., Associate 
Principal. 


JUDY 
HOME. 


39th year 


—BY MAIL— 
We give a systematic 
course which prepares for 
Practice, and also give a 
course on 
BUSINESS LaW 
Oldest in existence ; over 
2,000 pupils. Handsome 
catalogue, with testi- 
monials, sent free. 


Sprague Correspondence School of 


Law, 
No. 48 Telephone Bullding, DETROIT, MICH, 


: BOOKS When calling, please ask for = 
s AT Mr, Grant. 

: Whenever you need a book 
: LIBERAL 
: DISCOUNTS ) . Before buying books write 
. for quotations, An assort- 


s ment of catalogues and special slips of books at re- 
= duced prices, sent for 10-cent stamp, 


. 

. 

- E. GRANT, Books, 

. 

:23 West 42d Street, New York. 

: Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 

300 000 Back Number Magazines, Subscriptions at 
’ club rate, Orders taken for books, new or 

old, “No catalogue, Books and magazines bought or ex- 

change made, To secure rate a specified lis) must be 

given. AMERICAN MAGAZINE EXCHANGE, De 


Menil Building, St, Louis, Mo, 


~The Happy Hunting Grounds, also Fishing, of the South. 


Under the above pleasing title the Southern Railway has in pressa beautiful and comprehensive 

k appertaining to the nunting and fishing of the states through which that System extends. 

Chis, indeed, comprises nearly the entire South, including Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee and Kentucky, as throughout these States the Southern 


Railway has its own lines. 


The book is written in the happiest style of Mr. William Bruce Leffingwell, of Chicago, and the 


illustrations are ample and are mes! 
This is the first time that such a publi 


prepared for this particular volume. 
cation has been attempted, exhibiting in such an attractive 


manner the almost innumerable resorts for sportsmen in the South. 
The Vey will be issued prior to November 1, 1895, and can be obtained through any of the 


agents of 


Southern Railway System. 


| 
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VIN MARIANI AND THE DISPENSARY 
LAW. 


The Dispensary law in South Carolina has 
of late been so rigidly enforced that many 
druggists were afraid to sell even medicinal 
preparations containing wine as one of the 
constituent parts. This seriously interfered 
with the sales of the well-known tonic Vin 
Mariani throughout South Carolina, and the 
proprietors of that famous specialty made 
vigorous representations to the Governor on 
the subject. Asa result of these representa- 
tions, Vin Mariani has been specially ex. 
empted from the workings of the Dispensary 
law, as is shown by the following letter re- 
ceived by Messrs. Mariani & Co. from Gov. 
Evans : 

(Copy.) 

STATE OF SouTH CAROLINA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF STATE BOARD OF CONTROL, 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., Oct. 5, 1895. 


MARIANI & Co., 52 West Fifteenth Street, 
New York : 


DEAR Strs—In reply to your favor of 30th 
ult., Gov. Evans directs me to say that you 
have his permission to sell the Vin Mariani, 
and he will exempt it from seizure in the State 
whea not sold as a beverage. 

Respectfully, 
W. W. HARRIS, 
Clerk.S. B. C. 


FOR YOUR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 


BONBONS 


ALWAYS AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT. 
863 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
orders receive prompt and careful attentioa. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 


All who have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN 921-35 


The Wonderlands of the Great Pacific. 


Hawaii, 
Samoa, 
New Zealand and 
Australia 
ARE REACHED ONLY 
BY THE 
Splendid American Steamers 
OF THE 


OCEANIC S.S CoO. 


Perpetual Spring. Rarest Tropical Luxuriances 
A Traveller’s Paradise. 
Kilatea, on Hawaii, the largest active Volcano in the World. 


Round trip tickets to Honolulu at $125.00. 
Through tickets to Auckland or Sydney allow 
stop-overs ai Sandwich Islands and Samoa. Send 
10 cents in Postage Stamps for ‘‘ Kilauea,” a 
pamphlet of exquisite photogravures. Address 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
114 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 


WH iST LAWS As revised and adopted 

by the American Whist 
Congress, with rules for KaLamMazoo Dupticate Witt, 
sent to any address, Send 2-cent stamp. 


THLING BROS. & EVERARD, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
A NEW AR draw all Pictures, Portraits, 
Sketches from Nature, ete., 


mechanically (patented), A child can learn, Taught 
by mail; send for Catalogue, Agents wanted everywhere, 
EUGENE PEARL, Artist, 23 Union SqQuaRE, New York. 


DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all ovher devices. The only safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 
attachment. Write for pamphlet, 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 


112 Trust Bidg., Louisville, 
Offices: i 1122 roadway, New York. 


Wonprrrut!! Any one can 


PATENT SECTIONAL 
Steel Ceilings and 
Side Wall Finish. 


For Churches and Residences. Catalogue, prices 
and estimates on application to the Sole Manufact- 
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I, 

On the meeting of the new Congress it will be the duty of 
the President of the United States to make known what steps he 
has taken to comply with the resolution passed by the last Con- 
gress desiring him to urge upon the British Government a 
reference of the boundary controversy between British ‘Guiana 
and Venezuela to arbitration. Should it appear that the 
suggestion, though promptly and earnestly made, has been 
rejected, and that, either by distinct avowal or by implication 
the United Kingdom has signified a purpose to occupy by force 
an extensive tract of land alleged by the republic of Venezuela 
to constitute a vital section of her territory, it will devolve on 
Congress to consider whether the Monroe Doctrine is defied by 
the course of Great Britain, and whether under all the circum- 
stances the United States should enforce that doctrine by deed 
as well as word. 

There are, clearly, several questions which ought to be sep- 
arately looked at. First, do the arguments for the view of the 
Caracas government regarding the right line of demarcation be- 


tween British Guiana and Venezuela present a primd facie case 
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so strong that in the judgment of onlookers the frontier ought 
to be defined, not by the arbitrary act of one of the parties to the 
controversy, but by an impartial international tribunal ? Assum- 
ing that the reply to this preliminary inquiry isin the affirmative, 
shall we hold that by repelling arbitration in this matter, and by 
forcibly detaining a part of Veneznela’s territory, England would 
ignore and set at naught the Monroe Doctrine ? If to this ques- 
tion also the answer should be “‘ Yes,” we shall have to make up 
our mind, whether upon the whole, it is expedient to renounce 
the principles put forth by President Monroe, or whether the actual 
and prospective consequences of acquiescing in Venezuela’s dis- 
memberment are so serious that the firm upholding of those princi- 
ples should not be left to diplomacy alone, but must, in the last 
resort, be secured by other means. Of merely secondary and 
negligible interest are the Yuraan incident and the ultimatum re- 
lating thereto, said to have been sent by Lord Salisbury to Cara- 
cas ; for here the merits of the boundary controversy are mani- 
festly involved, and if Venezuela’s territorial claim is well-founded, 
she has done nothing for which reparation can be demanded. 


As regards the boundary controversy we scarcely need to say 
that Venezuela and Great Britain are respectively the represen- 
tatives of Spain and Holland. The Caracas government claims 
all the land possessed by Spain east of the Orinoco in 1810, the 
date of the assertion of Venezuelan independence. The British 
Foreign Office claims all the land in that quarter which be- 
longed to Holland in 1814, when ‘the settlements of Demerara, 
Berbice, and Essequibo ” were ceded by the Dutch to England. 
The texts of the treaties and diplomatic agreements or admissions, 
from which the several rights of Spain and Holland may be as- 
certained, are accessible to every student of international rela- 
tions. The first document in the case is the Treaty of Munster, 
by which in 1648 Spain and the United Provinces undertook to 
define their respective possessions on the north coast of South 
America. Some misunderstanding having arisen, the treaty be- 
tween Spain and Holland, which was signed in 1691, stipulated 
that the Orinoco colonies should belong to the Spanish, and the 
Essequibo colonies to the Dutch. From the outset of her inde- 
pendent existence Venezuela has insisted, as she still insists, that 
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by the ‘‘ Essequibo colonies” was meant the Dutch settlements 
on the Essequibo River, and that the boundary intended py the 
treaty of 1691 was the east bank of that waterway. The counter 
position originally taken by the British was that what was con- 
templated by the treaty just named was not the Essequibo River 
itself, but the entire watershed draining into it. Were the latter 
interpretation of the text sustained by arbitrators, Great 
Britain’s possessions would receive a considerable extension 
westward, but the Essequibo watershed could not possi- 
bly stretch beyond the Maroco River, which also flows 
northward and into the Atlantic ocean, fifty miles 
to the west of the Essequibo. We should note further that, 
should an impartial tribunal declare that the term ‘‘ Essequibo 
colonies ” means the Essequibo watershed, a like interpretation 
would be applicable to another crucial phrase in the treaty of 
1691, and by ‘‘ Orinoco colonies ” we should have to understand 
the Orinoco watershed. In that event Englaud would be obvi- 
ously constrained to abandon her present claim to Point Barima, 
which adjoins one mouth of the Orinoco, lying in fact between 
that river and one of its eastern affluents. From this prelimin- 
ary stage the course of the boundary dispute has been outlined 
by the Hon. William L. Scruggs, formerly United States Minister 
to Caracas. He has shown that the so-called Schomburgk line, 
drawn in 1841, has no binding force on any one, because, 
first, the line was drawn without authority, concurrence or 
even knowledge on the part of Venezuela, and, secondly, 
eighteen months after the line had been run, Lord Aberdeen, 
then British Premier, distinctly disclaimed it, and ordered it 
obliterated by the Demerara colonial authorities. In addition to 
this disavowal of the Schomburgk line, Lord Aberdeen repeat- 
edly assured the Venezuelan Minister in London that Great 
Britain had no thought of claiming or attempting to occupy 
Point Barima or any of the estuaries of the Orinoco, or even any 
portion of the coast west of the Maroco River. Amazing, indeed, 
is the difference between the position of Lord Aberdeen, who 
proposed a boundary line beginning at the mouth of the Maroco 
River, and the attitude now taken by the British Government 
which claims west of the Maroco a territory larger than Eng- 
land, and refuses to submit to arbitration any part thereof lying 
east of the obliterated Schomburgk line, which gives her Point 
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Barima at the mouth of the Orinoco and access to the gold fields 
of the interior. 

But, it may be said, the title to domain may rest on other than 
documentary grounds. There is such a thing as rights gained 
by prescription. Is it not possible that in the region under dis- 
pute, which once at all events was a ‘‘ No man’s land,” citizens 
of British Guiana may have acquired title through long occupa- 
tion conjoined with an absence of protest on the part of Venez- 
uela ? There is no doubt that British colonists have gradually 
made settlements in parts of the debatable tract, but the other 
condition requisite for the acquisition of a prescriptive right has 
been wanting. Venezuela has never waived her claim to any 
part of the territory, which, as she holds, can be proved by 
documentary evidence to have been inherited by her from Spain. 
No such waiver could be legally made, for the Venezuelan 
constitution debars her government from alienating any portion 
of the national domain. Venezuela has always contended that 
the western boundary of the Dutch settlement of Essequibo, ac- 
quired by England in 1814, was the east bank of the Essequibo 
River. Not only has she never acquiesced in any encroachments 
of British subjects on the land west of that waterway, but she 
has incessantly protested against such encroachments. While 
the position of Venezuela, however, has been consistent and un- 
wavering, that of England has been shifted, as earth hunger and 
reported discoveries of gold have impelled her Guiana subjects to 
push their frontier westward. 


II. 


In view of the facts recited, which are believed to be incon- 
trovertible, it seems plain that Venezuela has a strong primd 
facie case preéminently suited for arbitration, since it cannot be 
pretended in this instance that the outcome of an impartial in- 
terpretation of treaties and other diplomatic documents should 
be deemed neutralized by the upgrowth of prescriptive rights. 
We do not hesitate to say that the primd facie case is stronger 
and more suitable for arbitration than was that of the United 
States in our controversy with England regarding the boundary 
of Oregon. Here we may point out that the British Foreign Office 
cannot consistently aver, as Sir Edward Grey averred not long 
ago, that ‘‘ England cannot submit to arbitration her claim to 
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any territory which has been long occupied by British subjects.” 
England can do this, because she has done it. We have the 
authority of George Bancroft forasserting that England no fewer 
than six times offered to submit to arbitration the question of the 
northwest boundary of the United States, although British sub- 
jects had long occupied part of the territory south of the Fifty- 
four Forty line claimed by our State Department. With this 
precedent before us, shall we be told that England has outgrown 
her liking for arbitration ? How, then, are we to account for 
the presentation to the last Congress of a memorial signed by 
354 members of the last Parliament, urging that an agreement 
should be made whereby all controversies between Great Britain 
and the United States should be referred to arbitrators? Is 
it strange that some persons should explain a glaring inconsist- 
ency on the theory that England’s refusal to submit the Vene- 
zuela boundary dispute to arbitration is based, first, upon the 
consciousness of being in the wrong, and secondly, upon the 
knowledge that Venezuela is a weak power, which, it is assumed, 
can be plundered with impunity ? 


TIT. 


Can Venezuela be ylundered with impunity? Or is it rather 
the duty of the United States to interpose, and insist that the 
disputed boundary shall be defined by an impartial tribunal? Is 
that duty imposed on us by a logical deduction from the Monroe 
Doctrine? Taking tke latter question ‘first, let us recall for a 
moment what that doctrine is, as it was expressed by its pro- 
pounder. The message sent to Congress by President Monroe on 
December 2, 1823, contained the following words: ‘‘ We owe it 
to candor and to the amicable relations existing between the 
United States and the allied powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and safety.” 
It is true that with the development of the United States into a 
power of the first magnitude and with the diffusion of parlia- 
mentary government on the other side of the Atlantic, the ap- 
prehension of danger to our free institutions from the contiguity 
of monarchical systems has in large measure disappeared. But 
that, outside of any terrors on their own account, the people of 
the United States conceive that they have special rights and 
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special duties in the two Americas, rights and duties which 
might be obstructed by the extension of European dominions 
within our sphere of influence, is explicitly declared in the en- 
suing words of the message of President Monroe: ‘‘ With the ex- 
isting colonies or dependencies of any European power we have 
not interfered, and shall not interfere; but with the govern- 
ments which have declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have, on great consideration and 
just principles acknowledged, we could not view an interposition 
for oppressing them, or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any other light than as a 
manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States.” It is the words which we have underscored that render 
unmistakable the application of the Monroe Doctrine to the 
Venezuela boundary dispute. Scarcely will any one, we fancy, 
argue that the forcible dismemberment of an American repub- 
lic’s territory is distinguishable from an attempt to subvert 
its liberties or to control its destiny. To an attempt to draw 
such a distinction Venezuela could reply that ‘‘ You take my 
life when you do take the means whereby I live;” and that, 
should England assume a commanding position at the mouth of 
the Orinoco, she would in the strictest sense control the destiny 
of the Venezuelan commonwealth; she would, in truth, have set 
her hand upon its throat. Much the same thing may be said of 
England’s apparent determination to take possession of the re- 
markably extensive and rich auriferous deposits on the banks of 
the Yuruan River in the Venezuelan Territory of Uruary. The 
tremendous significance of the double wrong inflicted may be 
measured in a sentence. It is as if Great Britain during our civil 
war, making a vantage ground of proximity and believing us in- 
capable of self-defence, had undertaken to rob us, on the one 
hand, of California, and, on the other, of the control of the 
Mississippi. 

It seems, then, a logical deduction from the words of Presi- 
dent Monroe, that we ought to defend Venezuela from arbitrary 
dismemberment by insisting on a reference of the boundary 
question to arbitration. Before inquiring, however, whether 
what is logical is also expedient, let us glance at two curious 
statements about the Monroe Doctrine which are occasionally 
heard from English writers and speakers on the subject. We are 
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told, in the first place, that the doctrine can have no application 
to England, because England was an established American power 
at the time it was promulgated. The argument evidently proves 
too much. Russia, France and Spain were all established Ameri- 
can powers when the memorable message of President Monroe 
was written ; yet these were the very powers most deeply inter- 
ested in the reactionary projects of the Holy Alliance, against 
which the message was directed. Reductio ad absurdum. We 
are also now and then requested, with an air of irony, to name 
the authority on which the Monroe Doctrine has become incor- 
porated in the law of nations. We have never met an American 
who imagined the doctrine to be a part of international law. 
The Monroe Doctrine, as Senator Lodge has pointed out in this 
REVIEW, is not a law but a fact. It isa deliberate and out- 
spoken declaration of the principal American republic’s policy or 
programme with reference to political conditions on the Ameri- 
can Continent. It is a declaration which we have every jot as 
good a right to make as England has to announce her policy or 
programme touching the maintenance of her commercial pre- 
ponderance in the Far East, or of her naval ascendancy in the 
Mediterranean, or regarding the partition of Africa, or concern- 
ing the Ottoman Empire. The Monroe Doctrine not being a law, 
Englishmen are under no legal obligation to obey it ; but from 
the view-point of expediency and wisdom it may behoove them 
to consider whether they will treat the doctrine with contempt, 
just as it behooved Russia in 1878 to decide whether she would 
spurn England’s Eastern programme and face the consequences, 
or would submit the treaty of San Stefano toa European Congress. 
IV. 

There remains only the inquiry whether in the situation pre- 
sented by the Venezuela controversy it is worth our while to 
adhere stiffly to the Monroe Doctrine even at the risk of war, 
should Great Britain persist in withholding the boundary dis- 
pute from arbitration, or whether we should do better to abjure 
the doctrine altogether. One thing or the other we must make 
up our minds to do; and the precedent now to be established 
will be big with safety or with peril to many weak common- 
wealths in the New World. Let us mark not merely the actual 
and immediate but the ultimate consequences of our renouncing 
the principles formulated by Monroe, and of our leaving the 
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Caracas government at the mercy of British aggression. The 
first point to be noted is that there are five great river systems in 
the habitable part of the American Continent, namely, those of 
the St. Lawrence, of the Mississippi, of the Amazon, of La 
Plata, and of the Orinoco. Of these England already possesses 
one, that of the St. Lawrence ; unless we now interpose to shield 
Venezuela from violent encroachment, a second, that of the 
Orinoco, will inevitably fall under British sway, and a great 
monarchical power may be built up in the southern half of this 
hemisphere, a counterpart of that already erected in British 
North America. We call the Dominion of Canada a monarchy, 
and unquestionably the term may be applied to it, as properly as 
to the United Kingdom. Only the name is lacking, and even 
that was forthcoming in the original draught of the British North 
America Act. We know on the authority of the chief authorof 
that measure, Sir John Macdonald, that he proposed to call the 
new confederation a ‘‘ kingdom,” and to bestow upon the English 
sovereign the title of ‘Queen of Canada.” 

Even more wide and ominous than its bearing on the fate of 
the Orinoco basin is the scope of the question raised by the con- 
troversy touching the Venezuela boundary. A glance at the map 
will show that the same game of successive encroachments which 
is being played to-day at the cost of Venezuela may be practised 
to-morrow to the detriment of Brazil. On the south British 
Guiana is bounded with convenient vagueness by the Brazilian 
Republic, and the east fork of the Parima River, one of the 
most important northern members of the Amazon River system, 
takes its rise in British territory. If, under color of frontier 
disputes, which she refuses to refer to arbitrators, England is 
now allowed to deprive Venezuela of the Orinoco basin, what is 
to prevent her from depriving Brazil hereafter of the vast valley 
of the Amazon? Then, again, why should not a precedent, 
once established for South America, be followed in Central 
America as well? If, proceeding from Guiana as a basis, 
England is suffered to absorb a large part of Venezuela, why 
should she not, starting from the territory of Belize, manage 
gradually to swallow Honduras, Guatemala, and Yucatan ? 

V. 


We add that, were it conceivable that the next Congress could 
repudiate the Monroe Doctrine and refuse to back Venezuela in 
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her boundary dispute, there is still one expedient to which in its 
extremity the Caracas government might have recourse. It 
would have but to follow the courseactually taken by the republic 
of Texas, and subsequently proposed by Yucatan, the course, 
namely, of applying for admission to the American Union. The 
position of Venezuela, indeed, at this juncture is in many respects 
analogous to that which Texas occupied in 1845. The latter 
commonwealth, which then had been independent for eight years, 
was confronted by the harsh alternative of suffering the loss of 
its great river, the Rio Grande, and of much valuable territory, or 
of engaging, single-handed, in a hopeless war with the vastly pre- 
ponderant power of Mexico. It shrewdly avoided impalement on 
either horn of the dilemma by becoming one of the United States. 
Venezuela has no present advantages to lose, and immense future 
advantages to gain, by following the Texan precedent. Within 
twenty-four hours after her admission to the Union she would 
witness a striking and gratifying change in the attitude of the 
British Foreign Office, which would show ,itself as eager to in- 
voke a decision by impartial umpires concerning the Guiana 
frontier, as it did in the matter of the Oregon boundary contro- 
versy, when, as George Bancroft noted, it proposed arbitration 
no fewer than six times. In truth, the mere agitation in Vene- 
zuela of the question of annexation to the great American repub- 
lic would in all likelihood bring the English government to terms. 
One of the last things that Englishmen desire is to have Ameri- 
can citizens for neighbors of their lucrative possessions on the 
mainland of South America and in the Antilles. They are quite 
sufficiently worried by our proximity to Canada. 
M. W. 


Il. 


Ir the Congress about to assemble reads aright the signs of the 
times, it will recognize its chief work to besuch revision of our 
currency system as will relieve the Treasury of the tremendous 
and hurtful strain put upon it by the necessity of maintaining 
the current redemption of the greenbacks, amounting to $346,- 
000,000, and the Treasury notes issued in the purchase of silver 
bullion under the requirements of the Sherman law, amounting 
to about $150,000,000. It is the judgment of the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, as it was of his predecessor, which judgment I am 
sure is concurred in by an overwhelming majority of all who have 
given thought to it, that our varions forms of money cannot be 
kept at a parity except by the exchange of gold for these demand 
notes whenever it is asked for. 

Inasmuch as the law requires them to be reissued as fast as they 
are received, their payment in gold when presented is in no just 
sense a redemption of them, so that the burden upon the Treasury 
is never lifted. 

Except through taxes or the sale of its bonds, the government 
has no means of acquiring gold. The enactment of the Sherman 
law, under which about $50,000,000 of demand notes were re- 
quired to be annually issued, excited apprehension that the obliga- 
tions of the Treasury were likely to exceed its ability to maintain 
their current redemption, that we would be forced toa silver basis 
whereby the parity of our several forms of money would be de- 
stroyed, and that a disastrous collapse of credit would ensue. 

Prior to that law so large a proportion of taxes was paid in 
gold that the Treasury had no difficulty in meeting the demands 
upon it, but thereafter gold payments began to fall off, and in less 
than three years ceased altogether. The government was thus 
compelled to choose between letting the collapse come, or replen- 
ishing its gold reserve by selling its bonds. The latter course was 
pursued with results of inestimable value to the country. 

Apprehension has been allayed, it is true, but the state of the 
gold reserve continues to be a source of constant solicitude. 

Exports of gold, no matter for what purpose, beget uneasiness 
necessarily harmful, and that may at any time develop a threat- 
ening condition. This is not through fear that the country may 
be denuded of its gold stock, for under given trade conditions, 
exports of gold have always occurred, and will always occur, so 
long as commerce between nations continues. 

Under our system exporters of gold, more easily and econom- 
ically than by any other method, can procure it from the Treas- 
ury by presenting these demand notes for redemption, and it is 
the apprehension, which will not down, that the day may come 
when such redemption cannot be made, that creates this solici- 
tude. 

It is insisted by some that the trouble does not indicate vice in 
our system, but that it arises wholly because of insufficient rev- 
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enue. Theanswer to this contention is obvious. The demand 
notes amount in round numbers to $500,000,000. Solong as any 
considerable volume of them is outside of the Treasury, they can 
and will be used to withdraw whatever gold may be needed for 
export or otherwise. No revenue would suffice to remove the 
difficulty, unless ample enough to enable the Treasury tolay these 
notes aside as they are redeemed or otherwise come into its pos- 
session, and defray the expenses of government without paying 
them out again, for, if reissued, the necessity of providing for their 
current redemption would remain. Taxation adequate to produce 
revenue of such magnitude would be intolerable, to say nothing 
of the dangerous contraction of our circulation that would result. 
The evil is radical and so must the remedy be. Nothing will an- 
swer that does not take from the government the duty of issuing 
and redeeming demand notes intended to circulate as money. 
Provision should be made for the gradual retirement of these 
obligations, and the substitution of bank notes, and this can be 
safely done, with great advantage both to the government and 
the people. We have been so long accustomed to government 
issues that many have forgotten to what extent bank notes 
formerly figured in our currency. In 1861 very nearly one-half 
of our circulation consisted of State bank notes, and they 
continued in use until taxed out of existence in the interest of the 
National Banks. It would not be difficult for Congress to devise 
a scheme under which bank notes could be safely allowed to any 
extent required by the business of the people. 

The tax on the issues of State banks should be repealed. The 
repeal, if deemed desirable, might be accompanied by such con- 
ditions as would satisfy the public that their notes would be safe 
and in all respects entitled to credit. The cost of government 
bonds is such as to practically preclude the possibility of any 
material enlargement of the circulation of National Banks. 
Indeed, they have already become little more than banks of dis- 
count and deposit. The National Banking laws might readily be 
remodeled so that all of their features that are so objectionable 
to many would be eliminated, and their monopolistic tendencies 
eradicated. This done, the capacity of National Banks to serve 
the people by supplying them with a sound and abundant cur- 
rency would soon place them beyond the reach of criticism or 
complaint. The Republican party, being now in control of Con- 
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gress, is charged with the work cf rescuing the country from the 
dangers threatened by existing currency conditions, and should 
it fail to do so, it will deserve and receive the severest condemna- 
tion. 

It should rejoice at the opportunity now afforded it of per- 
forming this task, inasmuch as the grave evils to be remedied 
spring from unsound and ill-conceived laws improvidently, if not 
recklessly, imposed by them upon the people. Let them now 
‘bring forth therefore fruits meet for repentance.” 

The gold reserve could then be abolished and the Treasury 
confined to the simple function of collecting and disbursing the 
revenues. When conditions required it, gold would still be ex- 
ported, but the exporter would procure it as best he could, and 
the operation would neither disturb business nor excite comment. 

The decision of the Supreme Court that so much of the Wilson 
bill as sought to Jay a tax upon incomes is unconstitutional, has 
greatly curtailed the revenue contemplated by that law. It can- 
not as yet be definitely foretold whether or not that law, as it 
stands, will yield sufficient returns to meet the necessities of the 
government. So little time has elapsed since it was enacted, 
and during a considerable part of that time such business depres- 
sion has prevailed, that no fair judgment can yet be formed of its 
efficiency. As conditions improve, and as the process of read- 
justment becomes more complete, it may reasonably be expected 
that it will yield greater revenue. 

It would seem to be the part of wisdom to test it fully in this 
regard, and, if in the meantime the necessity for larger revenue 
should manifest itself, to make some temporary provision to sup- 
ply it. Certainly the business of the country needs assurance 
that for the present the tariff will not be disturbed. 

The question as to whether the government should construct 
or aid in the construction of the Nicaragua Canal will doubtless 
be pressed for consideration. Public sentiment has of late years 
been rapidly crystallizing into a profound conviction that the 
building of the Canal would in many ways greatly facilitate and 
advance our commercial interests, and it will not be satisfied un- 
less the project shall receive fair and sympathetic consideration. 
The question is environed by many difficulties, but it is believed 
that they are all capable of removal. 

The relations between the government and the Pacific rail- 
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roads ought to be adjusted in some way. The indebtedness of 
these roads to the government is great, and the time has arrived 
when Congress should determine definitely what steps, if any, can 
or should be taken to secure it. Many difficulties surround this 
matter also. 

It is contended by some that the government should acquire 
these roads and operate them on its own account ; by some that a 
compromise should be effected by which a definite sum should be 
accepted in final settlement of all claims ; and by others that the 
indebtedness should be arranged so that through a long period of 
time it would be gradually paid in full, 

At all events it would seem that a definite settlement of the 
controversy can no longer be safely postponed. 

While it is scarcely probable that any serious quarrel with 
England will grow out of the Venezuelan dispute, yet if it is not 
in the meanwhile satisfactorily adjusted it may become necessary 
to cause inquiry to be made as to whether the situation calls for 
intervention by the United States. 

It is quite likely that Congress will take occasion to re- 
affirm with emphasis our fixed determination to uphold under 
all circumstances the principle enunciated by the Monroe Doc- 
trine. 

It may also become necessary to take into consideration the 
situation in Cuba, with the view of determining what the duty 
of this government is in the premises. 

The foregoing are the matters, aside from the regular work of 
Congress, that seem to be of the greatest importance. 


T. C. CaTOHINGs. 


Ill. 


Tue Fifty-first House of Representatives showed what a united 
party is able to accomplish under intelligent leadership. The 
Fifty-third Congress, with a party management in both houses, 
broken by the rivalry of contentious factions, illustrated some of 
the infirmities of party government withont party leadership. In 
the present condition of national affairs we have a Democratic 
President, a Republican House, and a Senate in which no party 
has a majority, and in which on important questions an influen- 
tial section of each party appears ready to form a coalition against 
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sound policies. The average citizen is likely to look with sus- 
picion on any proposition in which these three divisions of the 
legislative function are agreed. The House will experience great 
difficulty in giving effect to the policy put forward by the admin- 
‘istration. A year ago, when the blind spent the winter leading 
the blind, the Scriptures were literally fulfilled in the fall of both 
into the ditch. In our present case, if the Secretary of the 
Treasury again comes forward with a little squad of eastern Dem- 
ocrats in charge of currency reform, we are apt to see the spec- 
tacle of the blind trying to lead persons who can see, and the re- 
sult, so far asthe House is concerned, is easy to predict. From 
the Republican point of view nothing is needed to restore normal 
business conditions except a full treasury, and a speedy return to 
favorable trade relations with the world. No possible system of 
currency can hold out long against a shortage of revenues and an 
increasing adverse trade balance. If the administration shovld 
come forward with some simple proposal to increase the revenue, 
and some obvious changes in the Act of 1894 looking to a larger 
patronage of home industries, the Republican party would meet 
the Secretary of the Treasury more than half way. If we may 
judge from experience there is little prospect of the present 
House offering a very hearty indorsement to the elaborate 
schemes of finance which appear to kindle the imagination of the 
Secretary. The integrity of his purpose, of course, is not ques- 
tioned; but there is no extraordinary confidence in the Secretary’s 
career as a popular leader, dealing with the intricate problems of 
finance. The obligation of the business community to the ad- 
ministration for saving us, albeit in an awkward, humiliating and 
costly way, from a total wreck of the publiccredit, incident to the 
Democratic management of our affairs since 1892, may be ad- 
mitted. It is a curious commentary on our shifting human 
affairs, that the maintenance of the specie basis should have been 
committed to a statesman who declared in the House in 1878, 
that resumption itself was ‘“‘a destructive scheme of the bullion 
dealers” ; that the gold reserve has been administered and from 
time to time repleuished, as a general asset of the Treasury, by 
the doubtful virtue of the act of 1875 through an official who in 
1878 declared that it was ‘‘a special fund for a special purpose, 
the redemption and retirement of the legal tender currency,” and 
that the coin collected under it “ by the issue and sale of bonds 
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is dedicated to that one object”; that the same statesman who 
declared in 1878, that the dropping of the obsolete silver dollar 
from the list of our legal coins, was a “‘ conspiracy against the 
human race ” and the ‘‘ most gigantic crime of this or any other 
age,” should have become the confidential adviser of the 
President and the most active agent of the extreme enemies 
of silver; that the party leader, who in 1878 announced 
his purpose to pass one silver bill after another, over the 
executive veto, even if the House had to suspend its rules, to 
attach the obnoxious measures to the general appropriation bills, 
and to starve the government into submission to the free silver 
movement, should be called upon, as Secretary, to retrace the steps 
he had advised, and pull the Treasury out of the bottomless pit 
which his own followers had prepared for it. These things are 
adverted to not to disparage what the administration has done, 
but to indicate some of the grounds for Republican hesitation in 
following a leadership now grown somewhat arrogant and impa- 
tient with the slow movements of Congress. The Republican party, 
being solemnly convinced that the national safety requires Congress 
to retrace every recent step in the direction of free trade, and 
that no financial repose is possible without abundant revenues and 
an adequate protection of domestic industry, is not likely to spend 
its strength in the House trying to overthrow a system of banking 
and currency which for fifteen years before the election of 1892 
gave the country neither trouble nor anxiety. It would undoubt- 
edly be a good thing to rescue the Treasury frum the hands of the 
gold exporters. It is a better thing to rescue the country from 
unfavorable business relations which require gold exports. This 
nation has grown accustomed to a statesmanship that is able to 
prevent the disease as well as to recognize and treat the symptoms. 
It would doubtless be a good thing to modify our banking laws, 
so as to encourage the issue of bank notes, and to otherwise enlarge 
the commercial usefulness of the National Banks. But nobody, 
with a history of the United States at hand, expects Congress, 
under Republican auspices, to join with Mr. Carlisle in a scheme 
of bank reform, the ultimate effect of which would be to bring 
back the half-forgotten promissory note factories of the last 
generation. 

It might as well be understood now that whatever money we 
have in this country shall bear the image and superscription of 
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the nation of America, and not the mere authority of a State 
legislature. The American dollar must be as national as the 
American flag. In whatever the administration proposes, having 
honestly in view the credit and solvency of the Treasury, it will 
have the united assistance of the Republican party in Congress. 
It is not too much to hope that a law may be passed giving the 
Secretary the power to use the public credit to protect the reserve 
and to meet the current deficiencies of revenue. It is a national 
disgrace that the recent Treasury operations, not entirely credit- 
able in themselves, should have been burdened by doubts and dis- 
putes as to their legal authority. No nation, which occasionally 
indulges in the luxury of a Democratic administration, should be 
without an emergency loan law on its statute books. It is likely 
to be needed only about once in a generation, but its enactment 
ought not to be neglected by this Congress. In addition to legisla- 
tion for the orderly and economical use of the public credit, it is 
reasonable to expect Congress to provide for the immediate 
increase of revenue by such modifications of the Act of 1894 as 
will bring in money enough to pay the current expenses and have 
a little left over for the sake of the public comfort. Unless the 
spirit of party and of party faction has made Congress totally 
helpless, these remedies for an uneasy Treasury will be provided. 

It is probable that a general disposition will be manifested in 
both Houses, not strictly within party lines, to give a substantial 
expression to the patriotic aspirations of the American people. 
In all our borders there is a noticeable revival of patriotism— 
a new sense of the size of the republic, the glory of 
the American flag, and the dignity of citizenship in the 
United States. These sentiments have been greatly stimu. 
lated by the failure, so far as the public is advised, of our 
State Department to deal in an influential way with the violation 
of American rights in distant countries, or to assert the traditions 
of our fathers in matters which concern the safety and territorial 
integrity of the struggling little Republics of Central and South 
America. It is not likely that a nation, which did not withhold 
its sympathy, more than seventy years ago, from the Greek revo- 
lutionists in their effort to cast off the despotism of Turkey, will 
now find itself entirely without a voice of neighborly good-will in 
behalf of the people of Cuba, now engaged in defending them- 
selves against the government of Spain, even if the Secretary of 
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State publishes his proclamations of neutrality, warning the 
American people to do nothing, while the Attorney-General, fol- 
lowing at an humble distance, in an official interview, exhorts 
them to say nothing. It must always be borne in mind that 
whatever is attempted by the Congress must be so obviously pru- 
dent and patriotic as to escape the rocks of partisan debate, for 
while the House of Representatives, through the historic public 
service of Thomas B. Reed, is now able to do what a majority of 
its members wish to do, the Senate is still at the mercy of the 
rudest parliamentary weapons of obstruction. The public can 
count with certainty on no legislative action to which any consid- 
erable group of Senators, in the enjoyment of a fair state of 
health, is really opposed. For that reason the Republican party, 
being in no position to put any scheme of partisan legislation 
entirely through, cannot be expected to spend the winter splash- 
ing in the water. On the other hand, except the current routine 
of legislation prepared by the Appropriation Committees, it is 
not certain that anything will be done. The net result of the 
election of 1894 is therefore not the enactment of new laws, in 
harmony with the principles of the Republican party, but rather 
the grateful sensation, now everywhere felt throughout the busi- 
ness community, that the opportunity of the Democratic party 
for mischief in national legislation is at an end. 


J. P. DoLuLiver. 


IV. 


THe failure of the Wilson-Gorman tariff act to supply the 
national government with sufficient revenue to meet current ex- 
penses is responsible for the principal problem which will be 
presented to the Fifty-fourth Congress. 

Three issuesof bonds, aggregating over $162,000,000, have 
been made during the past three years, nominally for the pur- 
pose of restoring the gold reserve but actually in order to supply 
the money required for pressing necessities of the Treasury. 
This cannot long be permitted to continue. Uncle Sam is not 
accustomed to running into debt in a time of profound peace. 
Indeed, such a contingency was so far from the thoughts of mod- 
ern statesmen that no provision was ever made for it; and, in- 
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est, the Secretary of the Treasury has been forced to resort to 
antiquated laws and issue long term and high interest bonds. This 
position of the Treasury of the United States has been positively 
humiliating to the average American and has suggested the 
financial status that obtains at Madrid, Rome, Constantinople 
and other capitals of bankrupt European powers. Moreover, 
the history of the bond issue of 1895, when American capitalists 
were not permitted to bid and the bonds were turned ever en bloc 
to an Anglo-American syndicate, at an enormous profit to the 
coterie of Wall and Lombard Street bankers so fortunate as to be 
within the charmed circle, carried with it a suggestion of scandal, 
which should never again be permitted to attach to the opera- 
tions of the Treasury of the United States. 

Furthermore, the condition of the Treasury sustains intimate 
relations to the finances of the nation ; and, by reason of the gold 
reserve being considered a portion of the Treasury’s assets availa- 
ble for current expenditures, as well as for the one especial pur- 
pose for which it was established, every time the reserve has been 
impaired below the traditional hundred-million mark, apprehen- 
sion regarding the ability of the government to maintain the 
interconvertibility of its different forms of money has been 
aroused, to the detriment of all business and industry. 

How shall the present revenue laws be modified in order that 
the current deficit, which has amounted to about $130,000,000 
during the past two years and four months, may be done away 
with and the government provided with sufficient revenue for 
current expenses? On that question, of course, the two great 
parties will divide; and, with a President committed to the tariff 
ideas which found at least partial expression in the Wilson- 
Gorman act, with a Senate of uncertain disposition, and with a 
House fresh from the people and containing an overwhelming 
majority of Republicans who believe in the American industrial 
system of protection for home wage-workers, producers and 
manufacturers, the outcome is uncertain. That the President 
will urge an increase in the internal revenue tax on beer and ale, 
if not on other articles which are now or were formerly objects of 
internal revenue taxation, seems to be accepted on all hands. In 
this manner he doubtless hopes to make good the loss of revenue 
which the Supreme Court’s decision of unconstitutionality against 
the income tax provisions of the Wilson-Gorman act involved. 
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The preliminary estimates of the revenue which the proposed tax 
on income would have yielded were in the neighborhood of $30,- 
000,000. The internal revenue derived from beer and ale taxa- 
tion last year was approximately $31,000,000 ; and, as there is 
little reason to apprehend any material falling off in the con- 
sumption of beer and ale, by reason of the proposed increase in 
the internal revenue tax from $1 to $2 barrel, probably the 
expectation of $30,000,000 additional revenue would prove to be 
well founded. 

But, while the Democratic scheme of taxation justifies the pro- 
posed increase in the internal revenue tax on beer and ale, Repub- 
licans will unquestionably oppose it to the bitter end. They look 
upon internal revenue taxes as essentially ‘‘ war taxes,” to be re- 
duced or repealed when the revenue emergency which called for 
their enactment has passed away. Both tariff duties and internal 
revenue taxes, which were levied by Republicans “for revenue 
only,” have repeatedly been reduced or repealed, when the con- 
dition of the Treasury permitted such a reduction in taxation to 
be made. The pending session of Congress will not witness any 
departure on the part of Republicans from their historic policy. 
Undismayed by the result of the popular verdict of 1892, and the 
enactment of the Wilson-Gorman bill, in which the Democratic 
party has sought to reduce or repeal tariff duties and make good 
the resulting deficit in the revenues, by increasing the internal 
tax on whiskey and levying an internal revenue tax on incomes, 
the Republicans have steadfastly appealed to the people, in be- 
half of the American industrial system of protection; and the 
political results of 1895, no less than those of 1894, encourage 
them to the belief that the people condemn the Democratic tariff 
legislation of last year. As wool was the “bloody angle” at 
which the fight of last summer between protectionists and free- 
traders was the fiercest, and as the tariff reductionists held their 
position at that point, despite their retreat from free coal, free 
iron ore, and other advanced positions which they assumed to 
occupy, so the protectionists of the Republican House will doubt- 
less seek to repair the damage inflicted on their lines, by restoring 
wool to the dutiable list. 

Under the McKinley tariff act of 1890, without the income 
tax provision which the Democratic Congress and President 
sought to embody in the law of 1894, without the increase in the 
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beer and ale tax which the administration now proposes, and 
despite the reduction of $50,000,000 in the annual revenue which 
was brought about, the tariff duties and internal revenue taxes 
yielded sufficient money to meet the current expenses of the 
government. Republican statesmanship may be relied upon to 
convert the Wilson-Gorman law into an act which will at once 
provide sufficient protection for all American wage-workers, pro- 
ducers and manufacturers, and also supply the Treasury with a 
surplus rather than a deficit. Specific per cents are a matter of 
incidental importance. The Republican Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House will frame a tariff measure, in harmony and 
consistency with the principles of the policy of protection, under 
which the American people prospered as never before in their 
history, from 1861 to 1893. 

That a dead-lock on the tariff question will be precipitated 
seems altogether likely, if not inevitable. The President is a man 
of recognized obstinacy of opinion. However, he will have on 
his hands, during the coming winter, a Congress possessed of 
equally pronounced views and enjoying the advantage of coming 
fresh from the people, with positive instructions ; and tariff 
duties, rather than increased internal revenue taxation of 
beer and ale, will be the plan by which Republicans will seek to 
relieve the pressing necessities of the Treasury. A presidential 
veto of the Republican tariff measure will have no other result 
than to transfer the fight for the restoration of the protective 
tariff, from the halls of Congress to the presidential and con- 
gressional campaign of 1896. 

However, all men of conservative views seem agreed that the 
condition of the Treasury and the credit of the nation should not 
be imperilled by conflicting ideas regarding the principles which 
should be observed in levying tariff duties; and the amendment 
of existing laws, in a manner which will permit the Treasury 
Department to issue emergency bonds running for a brief period 
and bearing a low rate of interest, will doubtless meet the views 
of members who differ most radically on the tariff question. 

That important financial legislation, other than this particular 
provision, will be forthcoming is altogether unlikely. The 
American people move with deliberation and care in matters of 
such moment. The congressional elections of 1894 and the State 
and local contests of 1895, so far as financial considerations 
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figured in political results, simply manifested popular hostility 
to the proposition that the mints of the United States should be 
opened to the free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. That was the only definite and specific financial 
proposition which attracted popular attention. ‘The election 
of an overwhelmingly Republican House of Representatives in 
1894 dispelled the free silver menace, which had aroused appre- 
hension both at home and and abroad regarding the stability of 
American finances. ‘That was a positive advance and a pronounced 
gain to the cause of sound and honest money. But every 
attempt at affirmative legislation of a financial character in the 
present Congress is bound to arouse a multiplicity of conflicting 
views, probably with the net result that beyond the formulation 
of various measures designed to reform the existing currency 
system and their extended advocacy nothing will be accom- 
plished. \ 

However, it should be borne in mind, in this connection, that 
from the day of the resumption of specie payments, January 1, 
1879, as long as the tariff duties and internal revenue taxes 
yielded sufficient revenue for Treasury purposes—indeed, until 
the time of Democracy’s advent to power at Washington in 
March, 1893, the panic which followed and the Wilson-Gorman 
tariff act—the existing financial system worked acceptably and 
well. A deficit in revenue and an impairment of the gold re- 
serve, along with many disturbing influences in financial, com- 
- mercial and industrial circles, were required to reveal the defects 
and weaknesses in the system. These have unquestionably in- 
fluenced popular sentiment in demanding an improvement which 
will meet recent conditions and requirements. Conservative 
opinion, it will probably be discovered, wiil favor making haste 
slowly in this matter. Financial legislation, on the eve of a 
presidential election and in the absence of any crystallization of 
sentiment and purpose, would hardly be of a desirable character. 
Gold monometallism, international bimetallism, and independent 
action in the direction of free silver coinage represent only the 
general positions and not the subdivisions of financial views, 
which will find expression in the present Congress. 

That the Republican House of Representatives will respond 
to party sentiment in favor of extending all proper and permis- 
sible encouragement to the struggling patriots of Cuba, and, 
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likewise, in favor of the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine 
wherever on the American Continent foreign encroachment shall 
seek to infringe it, goes without saying. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that, barring sensational de- 
velopments in other directions, the present House will be the 
battle-ground where the great questions of tariff and finance 
will be the issues, pending the time when the contest shall be 
transferred to the vast field where the Presidential and Congres- 
sional struggle of 1896 will be fought and determined. 


GEorGE N. SouTHWICK. 


THERE will probably be a marked difference between what the 
next Congress will do and what the great mass of the people think 
it should do. The producing portion of the nation who feed, 
clothe and house the race, think that some of their long neglected 
natural rights should be declared and enforced, but no heed will 
be given to their convictions, 

The floating signs indicate that a few bombastic assumptions 
of patriotism and a liberal number of Congressional bluffs at the 
gathering war clouds, with a profuse abuse of the State Depart- 
ment and the President, will usher in the session. The two great 
parties will play the role of King Lear’s elder daughters in out- 
vieing each other in protestations of loyalty. Their final conduct 
will prove that such declarations were but harmless peals of the 
political gong. All the necessary declarations of belligerency will 
be unanimously adopted, the Monroe Doctrine will be re-declared 
with great «uclamation, and much indignation will be expressed 
for the neglected past. Many other such pleasing matters will 
be attended to promptly that will not materially affect the indus— 
trial or business condition of the country. 

As long as the people can be contented with empty shadows, 
the substance of things will be handed over to that class which 
will accept nothing less than the substance of things. It is gen- 
erally conceded that a Congress has been secured thoroughly im- 
bued with the prevailing economic ideas of the New England and 
Middle States. This assures such an organization of the House 
Committees that no financial legislation can emanate from the 
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Finance or Banking Committee not of the ‘‘ sound money ” type, 
no tariff measure or provision to increase the revenue of the gov- 
ernment can emerge from the Ways and Means Committee except 
of the high tariff order, and the organization of the Commitees 
on Territories will be such that no recognition of the claims of 
Statehood of New Mexico, Arizona and Oklahoma will be coun- 
tenanced, and a like eastern policy will be pursued throughout all 
of the committees. 

This will be unfortunate for the country at large, as it will 
evince conclusively the intense sectionalism of these States from 
which comes a general flow of the loudest deprecations of any in- 
dication of sectionalism. To maintain the homogeneity of the 
people of a great country every thought and act of the represent- 
atives in Congress should be as broad as the country itself, but 
human nature seems to be too weak to reach this stancard. 

The Nicaragua Canal should be built, if the ownershi or 
complete control can be secured and maintained b the govern- 
ment. We cannot afford to subsidize any private corporation 
and open the doors for a repetition of the Pacific railroad frauds 
and national scandals. 

The lien on the Pacific roads should be foreclosed at once, the 
government own the roads, if need be, and operate or lease them 
in the interest of the people. The nation cannot afford to keep 
this vile book of public scandal and private disgrace open before 
the people longer, even if its soiled lids must be closed at a loss 
to the government. 

The real contest inthe coming Congress will be the determined 
effort which the administration will make to retire the green- 
back, and increase the interest-bearing debt and the bankers’ 
profits and privileges. On one side of this issue will be found 
the administration and the representatives of the great money 
centres of the country without regard to political affiliations. 
On the other side will be the great body of the non-interest- 
drawing but great interest-paying portion of the people. 

The results of every evolution of our greenback and bonded 
systems have been so beneficial to the professional banker and 
dealers in ready money and government securities, that the people 
at large have logically concluded that our financiai operations 
since the Rebellion have not been based upon broad, unselfish, 
patriotic statesmanship and have not been for the greatest good 
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to the greatest number, but have been rather built up by a narrow, 
selfish line of specialists who so handle money and securities as to 
make the largest possible private gains at the expense of the pub- 
lic ; the government thereby becoming financially subordinate to 
and dependent upon the private capitalists for its financial life 
and liberty. 

The unprecedented number of great fortunes accumulated by 
bankers and dealers in ready money and securities during the 
past thirty years demands of the representatives of the people 
a critical investigation of the methods used in reaching the 
difference gradations leading up to our unfortunate financial 
condition. 

The greenback system originated in and passed the House, 
providing for a full legal tender paper money. The Senate so 
amended the bill that it was not a legal tender for the interest on 
the public debt, or receivable for import duties. I will offer in 
evidence, as showing for whose benefit this amendment was made, 
a few lines of a speech of Thaddeus Stevens in the House, Febru- 
ary 20, 1862, and like speeches were made by Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Morton and many others. He says: “ I have a melancholy fore- 
boding that we are about to consummate a cunningly devised 
scheme which will carry great injury and great loss to all classes 
of people throughout this Union, except one.” He declared that 
the people generally approved the bill as it passed the House, but 
that ‘‘there was a doleful sound came up from caverns of the 
bullion brokers, and of salons of the associated banks” that 
caused the Senate to so amend the bill as to ‘“‘ make two kinds of 
money : one for banks and brokers and one for the people.” The 
passage of this bill made a forced market for the coin of the 
capitalist ; he ran it toa premium, bought up the greenbacks at 
an average of sixty odd cents on the dollar, secured an act of 
Congress permitting him to exchange them for interest-bearing 
bonds at par, and obtained the passage of the national banking 
act built upon the bonded debt—all of which soon brought his 
government bonds to a premium. 

The interest only of the bonds was made payable in coin; 
the principal was payable in any kind of legal tender money. The 
bank journals, the sympathizing public press and the bondholders 
soon started an outcry, in the name of patriotism and the public 
credit, that the principal of the bond ought to be paid in coin. 
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The National Republican Convention of 1868 resolved, among 
many other things : ‘‘ That we denounce all forms of repudiation 
as a national crime ; and the national honor requires the payment 
of the national debt in the utmost good faith to all creditors at 
home and abroad, not only according to the letter but according 
to the spirit of the contract.” In the subsequent Congresses the 
Republicans declared the “ spirit of the contract ” with the bond- 
holder meant coin, but they could find no such spirit in the 
agreements with the soldier or everyday citizen. They soon passed 
a bill making all bonds payable in coin of the standard value of 
July 17th, 1870. In 1873 Congress demonetized silver, and the 
bondholder then contended that his bond was payable in gold. 
To settle this, Congress passed a joint resolution in 1877, declaring 
all obligations of the government payable in gold or silver at the 
option of the government. 

Then the so-called ‘“‘ Honest Money League” appealed to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in the name of the public credit, to re- 
verse the universal law of tender, and to allow the creditor to 
choose the kind of money he would accept. His request was 
readily granted, which took away the legal tender quality of our 
coined silver when payments were to be made on a bond or bill, 
and voluntarily destroyed the right to pay in silver as provided in 
the Act of 1870. This last act of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
allowing the creditor to choose the kind of money he would accept 
on a bond or greenback, is the pith, bone and sinew of every 
trouble or annoyance that the Treasury Department has had with 
the gold reserve or with the greenback. This supposed malady 
can be removed by simply going back to the correct principie and 
paying all public obligations in any kind of legal tender money 
that is most convenient to the government. The correct principle 
is followed in France, and in all other governments having more 
than one kind of legal tender money, with a perfect success. It 
does seem that for the past quarter of a century financial leger- 
demain, that has greatly enriched the money dealer and impover- 
ished and humiliated the government, has taken the place of good 
governmental financiering. Party platforms and political convic- 
tions of public men have become as “‘ erratic as the phantasm of 
& morning dream.” 

With a Democratic administration advocating a single gold 
standard and an unbridled bank currency in the face of the 
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teachings of the party for nearly a century, viz: ‘‘ We declare 
unqualified hostility to bank notes. . . because gold and silver 
is the only safe and constitutional currency,” and with the 
great Republican party entrenched in Congress advocating the 
same ruinous doctrine in the face of the teachings of the patriotic 
Lincoln who largely enunciated the original principles of the 
party, and who unerringly taught that “‘if a government con- 
tracts a debt with a certain amount of money in circulation, 
and then contracts the money volume before the debt is paid, it 
is the most heinous crime a nation can commit against a 
people ”—we can rely upon no past by which we can safely 
judge the future. However, it is to be hoped that something bet- 
ter than present indications portend may emerge from the 
chaotic elements that constitute this Congress. As the great 
heads of the lamb and the lion seem inclined to lie down together 
in harmony and in a new lair, it may be fondly hoped that, with 
the aid of the people and an enlightened press, the usual bombast 
and political claptrap in the sessions preceding the presidential 
elections may be eliminated, and as healthy a stimulus given to 
business as existing conditions will permit during the presidential 
canvass and election. The people out of Congress should by 
a forced, healthy business sentiment forestall any depression of 
business at the beckoning of any line of politicians or in the 
interest of any political combination. The crowning curse of the 
nation is traceable to the unbridled tread of the mere politician. 
With all of the confusing shuffling of the age, let the people 
forge to the front and direct the destiny of the succeeding years 
in the interest of industry instead of in the interest of the pro- 
fessional politicians. 


JoHN C. BELL. 


a 


CRANKS AND CRAZES. 


BY MRS. LYNN LINTON. 


IMAGINATION is by far the strongest faculty of the human 
mind ; and the world which each man makes for himself is more 
real than the things of time and sense. Hence, society has never 
wanted for cranks to whom black is white and the pyramid rests 
on its apex ; and crazes, able to attract their thousands, have ever 
run like wild-fire through the land. We see thisin the very be- 
ginnings of society, when man first endeavors to frame a theory 
of the universe and his relations with the unseen. In the 
Obi-man and the witch-finder of the savage ; in his elaborate 
system of taboo and his fear of, because his belief in, ghosts ; in 
his impressibility by dreams, and his idea that what is simply 
the automatic action of the brain is a real thing, an objective 
drama wherein his errant soul plays the part of audience ; in his 
religion and his beliefs—this faculty of the imagination with the 
primitive man is supreme: and, working upward from him, so 
do we find it everywhere, graduated according to education or 
ignorance, strength of mind or feebleness of wit. 

To reason with a crank is to carry water inasieve. He is 
incapable of reasoning on any subject whatever. He has “ real- 
ized” this or that,,and when he has once done this, though 
change, with its consequent sanity, may come, it is not very likely 
that it will. The kink in the brain which has produced this con- 
dition of thought is more likely to be permanent than transient ; 
and the crank with a theory, the crank with a faith unprovable 
by evidence, or one with personal ambition, a personal grievance 
or a “ mission ” self-evolved, is to all intents a lunatic and may 
be a dangerous one into the bargain. History shows this, from 
Ravaillac’s time and before ; and more than the one crime of 
burning the Temple of Diana has been committed by madmen as 
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crazily desirous of perpetuating their names as was ever that in- 
famous Ephesian. Not so many years ago, indeed, a young 
fellow committed a barbarous murder, with the avowed desire of 
‘*making all England ring with his name”—this being his idea 
of glory and renown. Perfect mental sanity is just the hardest 
thing to find among men. Genius, wit, imagination, and all the 
intellectual faculties cultivated to the highest point, these we can 
find without the need of a lanthorn; but that exact mental equi- 
librium, that flawless self-possession, which is mental sanity— 
here we are like those who seek for a buried treasure, which 
exists, but where ? 

What is true of individual cranks, is true of more widely dis- 
persed crazes. Of these each age has its special portion. Now it 
is the Crusades and now the discovery of the North Pole. Now 
it is the end of the world as prophesied by Solomon Eagle and 
Dr. Cumming, and now itis the Millennium which is to come with 
to-morrow’s sun, when no eagle shall pounce on any leveret, no 
owl shall go a-mousing o’ nights, no man shall die, and no 
tillage shall be necessary for the full vintage of the rich harvest. 
This belief in the Millennium has long been a favorite craze with 
many. It is on a par with that reappearance of popular leaders 
and heroes, which consoled the desolate adherents when death 
claimed his tribute and the Great Charles, like Frederic Barbar- 
ossa and our own King Arthur, inter alia, died the death of 
ordinary men to be resuscitated as the elect, when their night had 
passed and their day had dawned again. How those who believe in 
this blissful state of universal peace and joy and deathlessness and 
the union of lions and lambs can reconcile this dream with the stern 
facts of life as we know it ; how they can believe that this shifting 
phantasmagoria, where all old things are being forever ground up 
into new, can become as stable and unchanging as a Heaven of 
brass and an earth of iron; how they can believe in the universal 
suspension of all activities, all changes—seems to those not in- 
fluenced by that craze one of the most extraordinary delusions of 
Hope which Imagination ever wrought. But many doso believe 
it—in the rongh—asa sketch. They do not care to go into de- 
tails and to work out for themselves the problem of this universal 
suspension—this unchanging stability of condition. They leave 
that to the Great God who is to arrange it all, and have no doubt 
but that He can so order all things as to make that life which is 
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essentially fluid, shifting, and incessantly reproductive, as fixed 
and unchangeable as a crystal imbedded in arock. That is, Law 
has no meaning for them, experience no lessons, and the miracu- 
loas is the only certainty. 

Theosophy and all the phenomena of spiritualism follow on 
the same line. Their very impossibility feeds the craze ; and 
credo quia impossibile is the motto of the sect. ‘That a set of un- 
known men living in the obscure valleys of Thibet and calling 
themselves Mahatmas, should be able to set all the laws of nature 
at defiance has a fascination for some which they are unable to 
resist. These, the Masters of Nature, are, according to some, the 
makers of storms and tempests and the creators of earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions. They are the managers who pull the 
strings, and the Forces of Nature are the marionettes they make 
dance as they list. ‘They have conquered the difficulty of solids 
passing through solids, and have annihilated time and space. 
Their letters written on purchasable Indian writing paper— 
whereof ‘‘ Madame ” had a large store—can fly unseen from Thi- 
bet to London where they fall from the ceiling into the lap of the 
high priestess. They themselves appear to their believers in the 
gloaming, and weave turbans of nice fine Manchester cloth out of 
the viewless air. They live to a fabulous old age, retaining their 
comparative youth and good looks to the last, so that a sage of 
ninety looks like a handsome man of forty, and one at sixty has 
the flesh and skin of twenty-five or thirty. To this add the doc- 
trine of re-incarnation, which, as with the elephant that stands 
on the tortoise, removes by one stage the mystery of a living soul 
or ever the body took shape for its habitation. 

Add, too, the belief that a man can evolve out of his own body 
a materialized spirit which, first appearing as a nebulous mass, 
gradually takes the form and substance of a concrete human being 
who walks about the room, talks in English, sometimes of a 
doubtful kind, takes your hand in his—and his is as warm and 
substantial as your own—and finally sinks to the floor and dis- 
solves once more into nebulosity and nothingness. 

These are among the crazes which sane people believe—these, 
with colloquies and revelations from ghosts, and communications 
from spirits who can give you a world of unprovable information, 

. but who were baffled by the mystery of Jack the Ripper, and, 
able to see what is passing in a private house in India, are unable 
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to read the number of that bank-note within a securely fastened 
envelope. 

The craze of spiritualism, in its last developments, is perhaps 
one of the most astounding instances of human superstition 
known to us. The auguries drawn from the sacred chickens and 
the flight of birds, dear to the Romans, were strange enough; but 
that sane, wise, learned men should suffer themselves to be tricked 
by a few artful ventriloquists and one-trick conjurers is something 
that strikes those who do not share this belief as the only marvel 
of the thing. 

This proneness to accept superstition and fancies for proved 
facts is as old as human nature, and has been one of the most 
fruitful of all the harvests reaped by the astute and unscrupulous 
in the garths of the credulous and imaginative. It is not a thing 
of to-day, nor of England only. It is older than the Eleusinian 
mysteries, than the serpent rods of the Egyptian sorcerers, than 
the advent of Oannes or the peopling of the world by dragon’s 
teeth. It isa craze as persistent as thought, and will ever be, 
while we are ignorant of our true relations with the universe. 
For it is the outcome of spiritual desire, the embodied expression 
of that stretching out of our hands towards the Unknown—of 
that fruitless endeavor to grasp the truth which eludes us, that 
makes half the charm and half the pathos of thought. It is a 
craze all the same, and when carried to excess it is as dangerous 
as it is humiliating and fallacious. 

Certain modern crazes fall far below this in what may be 
called the poetry of delusion—the dignity of hallucination— 
though one, at least, has an aura of nobleness, which, in some 
instances, redeems it from rank mischief. We mean the modern 
craze for missionary work in unlikely and unsympathetic coun- 
tries, where the lives of the missionaries are in danger, where the 
converts they make are, for the most part, unredeemed scoundrels, 
and where the civilization of the people is older and more compact 
than our own, better suited to the needs of the people, and of the 
kind wherein morality, customs and religion are all as closely and 
inextricably intertwined as the fibres of a plant. Separate them 
and you destroy the whole structure. But this argument has no 
effect on those whose craze it is to carry the Bible into the far 
East and so turn bad Buddhists into worse Christians. Nor does 
it give them pause that by their rash action—self-sacrificing if 
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you will, but none the less impertinent and meddlesome—they 
may create a war among the nations wherein thousands on 
thousands will be sacrificed. The missionary craze has no 
respect for ultimates, beyond that doubtful gain of inducing a 
Chinaman to repeat the Apostles’ creed instead of chin-chinning 
Joss—of substituting for the Brahmin’s belief in the genesis of 
man from the body of the god, the story of the clay figure and 
the abstracted rib. For all the misery and murder that may 
follow his tampering with established faiths—for all the unsatis- 
factory nature of the conversions he may make—he goes on in 
- the old path, and shuts his eyes to the evil he so diligently 
effects. He is impelled by the craze of interference, and reason 
is as a dumb dog while he careers over the ground mounted on 
the hippogriff of an impracticable and a mischievous enthusiasm. 

The same kind of craze makes people take up any extraneous 
cause, whether they understand it in its entirety or not. The 
love of acting Providence is so great with some! Now we must 
trounce the Unspeakable Turk for his dealings with his Christian 
subjects ; and not the biggest duck that flies about the world of 
rumor is too big for us to swallow. We do not stop to inquire 
before we condemn, and while the sager and cooler among us would 
hesitate before taking action on an ez parte statement, not sifted 
to the bottom, the cranks for the sake of humanity, and those 
who are crazy to be as a potent Providence sailing over the seas 
in ironclads, insist on an instant and unanswerable demonstra- 
tion—on the thrusting of the hand, wrist-deep, into the pie with 
which they and we have no concern. That valuable doctrine of 
letting alone has no meaning for those cranks eager to mind 
everybody’s business but their own ; and that significant clock 
will certainly never be given to the English-speaking peoples while 
they are so intent on playing Providence and following in the 
footsteps of Don Quixote. : 

Going still a step lower, what queer crazes take possession of 
the public taste! Take cycling as anexample. Walking, rid- 
ing, skating, and dancing we can understand as fit exercise for 
the vigorous and young ; driving is precious to the indolent and 
the delicate ; but cycling seems to be such a doubtful kind of 
amusement—such a queer cross between the treadmill and the 
tight-rope—demanding such a constant strain of attention to 
keep your balance, with such a monotonous and restricted action 
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of the limbs as to render it a work of penance rather than of 
pleasure. To be sure there is the enjoyment of rapid motion 
through the air ; and there must be something in the very light- 
ness of the machine, the very exiguity of seat and tackle which 
creates a charm. But to the uninitiated the craze which has 
swept over England seems inconceivable ; and, as a substitute for 
the horse and the carriage and one’s own two feet, these uniniti- 
ated place the bicycle nowhere. It is invaluable as a cheap mode 
of locomotion for those who cannot afford to keep a horse and 
who want to go further afield than their own walking powers 
will take them; but for those who can afford horses and carriages 
and Pullman cars and all the rest of it, a wheeled treadmill 
seems but a queer kind of vehicle, and its popularity counts among 
the things which no fellow can understand. And those crazy 
cycling tours around the world, how mad they are! about as 
mad as the champion globe-trotter who flies through every coun- 
try at express speed ; as the man who undertakes to wheel his 
wife in a wheel barrow from the Land’s End to John o’Great’s ; 
as the man who goes over Niagara Falls in a barrel ; or he who 
crosses the Atlantic in an open boat with only a dog for his mate. 
A craze, too, when it broke out, was the sudden engouement 
for coster songs, which nothing but the genius of Chevalier 
excused, and which, without him, were detestable. A craze that 
had its graver side was the effeminate young man’s passion for 
bric-’-brac, the worship of sunflowers and lilies, and the desire to 
live up to his blue china. He was a weak and puny creature when 
he began ; when he culminated in the Yellow Book and certain 
illustrations he was something worse. ‘That, too, is a craze like 
any other; and the sudden, the un-English apotheosis of licen- 
tious literature and art counts as one of the most extraordinary, 
as well as regrettable, outbreaks of modern times. And as every- 
thing has its shadow, and the swing of the pendulum to the left 
is in exact ratio with that of its swing to the right, the Yellow 
Book and all its congeners have fostered, if not produced, the 
corresponding craze of Prurient Prudery, when again that haunt- 
ing desire to put their fingers, unasked, into pies not belonging to 
them, makes intermeddling cranks of honest citizens, and brings 
virtue into disrepute because of the unloveliness of its advocates. 
Cheapness comes into the category of modern crazes—cheap 
things however produced—cheapness got by the sweating of the 
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hands and the poorness of the material, by tears and starvation 
here, by disappointment and untrustworthiness there. But it is a 
craze, and we have to go through with it. Its offset and its 
origin—at once cause and effect—is the craze for those huge em- 
poria which eat up the small private tradesman in the locality 
even as the Lamb of the Steppes eats up all the herbage round its 
fatal growth. It would be interesting, instructive, and tragical, 
tolearn how many bankrupts and how many broken-hearts and 
ruined lives have been made by these huge emporia—how many 
** hands ” have been driven to suicide or to drink by sheer despair 
of Hl-paid work and indecent poverty joined with crushing toil— 
how many honest workmen have been thrown on the rates be- 
cause of unemployment, while Germany, France and Switzerland 
send their cheaper products by the shipload, and the public 
greedily buys for a shilling an inferior thing made abroad for 
which, if English, they would pay perhaps fourteen pence. The 
odd twopence goes in the way of rates and charities ; but this is 
a calculation beyond the power of the craze-afflicted, and the 
round of wrong goes on without a break in its vicious circle. 

A craze that has got to bear its ultimate fruit is our modern 
high-class education for the working classes, those who have to 
gain their bread by their handiwork and to whom, therefore, 
specialized and technical instruction would seem to be more 
necessary than generalized and purely intellectual. A lad 
destined to be a carpenter would surely do better if taught to 
handle his tools betimes and instructed in the mysteries of rabbet- 
ing and mortising, of dovetailing and planing, rather than in the 
details of osteology or the curiosities of botany. And a girl who 
has to be a cook might be taught how to boil potatoes, with 
greater advantage to her future, than how to play the piano or to 
sing in part songs. On this craze, however, it becomes us to keep 
a discreet silence. It is idle to prophesy, and until we see the 
results we cannot be sure that the thing is for good or evil. 

It may raise the whole nation into a higher level, keeping the 
relative gradations intact ; or it may throw the whole thing out 
of gear and into confusion, and produce a time of social chaos, 
destructive of all growth and good. Quien sabe? On the knees 
of the gods lies the answer to the question, and there we must 
leave it till Time and the Future unfold it. 
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THE LAST GIFT OF THE CENTURY. 


BY N. S. SHALER. 


One of the most curious consequences arising from the ten 
fingers of man is the decimal system of notation. From this, 
among many other things, has arisen the division of the historic 
ages into centuries. At first these periods of one hundred years 
had no other estimation among the masses than that which came 
from their convenience. The passage from one of these epochs 
to another was practically unnoticed, but in our times the trans- 
ition from the eighteenth to the nineteenth of these spans is 
awaited with a remarkable emotional as well as intellectual in- 
terest. Even among the masses of our folk we find all intelligent 
persons looking back over the triumphs of their time with satis- 
faction, and forward with much expectation to the gains which 
they and their successors may hope to win in the next great 
division of the years. 

This sympathetic absorption in the affairs of their kind is in- 
deed the greatest and the most widespread of all the triumphs 
which civilized man has won from his experience in the century 
which is passing away. There is fortunately an excellent foun- 
dation for all the gratulation and hope which men may be minded 
to seek in the onward march of the world during the last three 
generations. In this period the winnings in the moral and 
physical fields of social development may be well set against the 
thousand years which came before. The abolition of slavery, 
the establishment, in a great variety of forms, of personal liberty, 
the extension of the comity of nations, as well as the vast and 
swiftly extending march of invention and discovery in the mate- 
rial realm, justify the pride of those who have had a share in the 
great accomplishment, and warrant the fervid anticipation of the 
future which animates the millions on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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It is evident that the civilized world, through the review and 
forecast which the end of this nineteenth century has enforced, is 
rapidly entering upon a state of sympathetic exaltation, the like 
of which has not been known since the end of the first thousand 
years, when all Europe awaited the millennium as the time when the 
earth was to pass away. In that old day it was despair; in this 
it is an inspiring desire to achieve. Such psychological moments 
are the rarest things of the world ; they afford to the true philan- 
thropist the precious occasions to contrive for the effective ad- 
vance of man. Properly used, this critical period may afford the 
occasion for remedying the greatest of all human ills, which has 
been left untouched by all the benefits which our age has won. 
This evil is war. 

The historian of the nineteenth century will need to look 
closely if he is to understand the conditions which led to such 
momentous gains as it has achieved, while they left the greatest 
and most senseless of human ills quite without relief. It is likely 
that the explanation of this surprising state is to be found in the 
slow extinction of the ancient and therefore abiding prejudices 
which separate the races, the nations, the tongues, and the creeds; 
in the prepossessions and interests arising from the maintenance 
of military castes; and in the exceeding difficulty which has been 
encountered in forcing the public opinion of this time through 
the walls of tradition that encompass governments. The 
spiritual awakening of the moment, that promises to be the 
greater in the immediately forthcoming years, affords a singu- 
larly favorable opportunity to those who would work for peace. 
Properly used, it may be made the occasion for the creation of a 
motive, and a system resting thereon, which, within the days of 
those who take part in the good work, may practically do away 
with the worst of human misfortunes. 

Properly to use this opportunity to make for peace, two 
things are evidently desirable ; in the first place, those who are 
devoting themselves to the cause should endeavor to extend their 
propaganda not through vaporous congresses, which by their 
successive and absurd failures give an intangible air to the whole 
endeavor, but by means of a determined system of education, 
which shall bring before the youth a true sense of the moral and 
economic abominations of war. It should be recognized that the 
military motive had been fixed in the inheritances of our race by 
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ages of habit,and perhaps also by the process of natural selec- 
tion, which in the olden days led to the survival of the most 
militant tribes to be the foundations of our present states. It 
should be perceived that our literature is as a gospel of combat to 
young and ardent spirits. There is scarcely a bit of good writing 
which is likely to meet the eyes of ordinary readers which paints 
war as it really is. The Old Testament is one of the worst 
offenders in this praise of battle. Although, in common with most 
sensible people, the reader is probably to be ranked with those 
who believe that there are sundry things much worse than the 
slaying of men, and that, under certain conditions, campaigns 
may well be waged with all the consequent loss of life and de- 
struction of the gains that life wins, it may be assumed that he 
regards the present status as an abominable condition of things, 
where national vanity, the lust of power, or ancient hatred, keeps 
the civilized world in a state of continued crises, in which an 
explosion is always imminent. The aim of the rational element 
of our population should be not to reduce men to be passive 
lovers of mere existence, mere non-resistants ; to accomplish 
this end is fortunately impossible, and ostensibly to seek it is to 
bring the movement for peace into discredit with those who 
estimate the possessions of their civilization at their real value. 
The rational and hopeful object should be to show war in its 
true light as a relic of savagery, which has been enabled to survive 
in our civilizations mainly because of the rhetorical and artistic 
trappings which hide its true shameful aspect from the under- 
standing. 

To make head against the influences which serve to propagate 
the love of war it seems necessary to begin the task in our school 
system. Already there is some foundation for teaching of this 
sort in the instruction which is now being essayed concerning the 
rights and duties of the citizen. It will be a simple and appro- 
priate addition to this good work to set forth the actual nature 
and effects of armed coi .ests. If the task were properly done 
every youth would be brought to see the nobility and dignity of 
civilization and the destruction that war makes in it. It would 
be made plain to him that the better men of his time regard it as 
preposterous, and in a way disgraceful, to go ever armed with 
deadly weapons against the remote possibility of some ruffianly 
assault ; it is the ruffian alone who clings to this ancient brutal 
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way ; he is not to be reckoned with in any decent society. A 
slight extension of the same conception will make it clear to the 
youth that any collection of people which maintains a vast 
standing army simply that it may thus better be able to assail 
its neighbors, is in the position of a man who goes about his peace- 
ful occupations in readiness for slaying his fellows. There can 
be no doubt that the time has come for the deliberate and syste- 
matic teaching of those truths which will serve to build in the 
minds of the people right notions as to the relation of violence 
to societies. We have trusted too much to the secondary effects 
of advancing culture to keep down the old evil of militarism. 
We have relied on the absence of a great standing army and on 
the uses of peace to develop among our own citizens a horror of 
war, yet with the shadow of the greatest conflict of modern days 
still upon us, we find the leading representatives of a great party, 
even men who have been exposed to all the cultivating influences 
which our country can afford, who know, or who have had every 
opportunity to comprehend, the misery which war entails, yet who 
are ever seeking to embroil their own nation with othérs. Itneeds 
but a glance at the records of the last Congress to show that our 
law-givers lack all sense of what they are seeking, when they 
clamor for war as a means of vengeance or of national self-as- 
sertion. Weneed to breed up men who have a more civilized 
view of human relations. 

While the review of this century and the forecast of the next 
may well lead us to determined effort toward the education of our 
people away from the old irrational inhuman motives which led 

‘them to look upon warfare as a natural and ready instrument for 
the settlement of disputes, there is another and more immediate 
means by which we may hope to take an important step towards 
international concord. To set forth this means is the main object 
of this writing. As before remarked, this last hundred years has 
mended or at least bettered the lot of man in almost every regard 
except in the frequency and destructiveness of its wars. There 
may have been centuries in which this Moloch has demanded a 
larger share of the people in sacrifice, but there have probably 
been none in which the aggregate tax on life-and property has 
been so great, or in which there has been less in the way of profit 
to show for the destruction. It is assuredly most fit that we 
should do what we can to establish some international body which 
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shall at least set about the task of devising the means whereby 
we may hope to begin the new account of years with the prospect 
of bettering the conditions. This undertaking can be most fitly 
proposed by our own country, for the reason that while we have an 
unhappy history for a peace loving people there can be no doubt 
that, with the exception of the Mexican war, none of our con- 
flicts have had conquests for their object. We have shown an 
eminent capacity for military work by waging the greatest 
civil war the world has ever known, and we have in the Ala- 
bama negotiations settled a dispute which in the ordinary con- 
duct of international affairs would have resulted in an armed 
conflict. The policy of our government, as determined by an 
overwhelming majority of our people, is undoubtedly that of peace. 
We have no basis for quarrels with our neighbors ; it is hardly to 
be conceived that any will arise which will not be settled in an 
amicable manner. These facts make it fit that our federal 
authorities should take the lead in the good work by extending 
an invitation to the leading states of the civilized world to join 
in an official international congress, having for its purpose the 
establishment of some convention to diminish the danger of war- 
like contests. 

At first sight it may seem futile for this or any other govern- 
ment to undertake to promote an official gathering of delegates 
from the leading European powers, with the hope of restricting 
the exercise of that right which from the beginning of states has 
been held to be absolutely witnin the bounds of their individual 
judgments. In the present conditions of human nature, it is 
not to be expected that any nation will give to any commission 
a right to restrict the liberty to expend its blood and treasure in 
any cause which may seem to its people to justify the sacrifice. 
Accepting this limitation, as we needs must do, let us see whether 
there remains enough in the way of possible good to justify the en- 
deavor which has just been recommended. 

Let us suppose that our government, by an act of its Congress, 
should invite the other first-class powers, say those to which it 
sends ambassadors, to appoint each three delegates to meet those 
from this country in Washington, on the 1st of January, 1897, 
the object being to see what may be done to diminish the danger 
of armed contests. It may fairly be reckoned that the object of 
the movement will commend itself to the minds of all intelligent 
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people and that the greater number, if not all, of the states which 
are bidden to the assembly, will accept the invitation. It being 
assumed, as above suggested, that it is out of the question directly 
to limit the initiation in the matter of declaration of war, what 
are the recommendations which this commission of enquiry could 
possibly make that would justify the meeting ? 

It seems not unreasonable to suggest that the conference might 
advise the institution of a permanent international peace com- 
mission, composed of delegates from the several national authori- 
ties, which should hold annual sessions and which could be called 
together whenever it became evident that there was danger of a 
warlike contest between any of the contracting parties, this per- 


manent commission to have no actual powers except those of 


mediation preceding or during a conflict, and of suggestions con- 
cerning limitations or the reduction of standing armies and 
navies. The arrangement for the use of the influence of the com- 
mission might well be as follows: The several states might agree 
that, in a case of impending warlike outbreak between any two 
members of the association, the commission might send a delegate 
or delegates from its members whose efforts at mediation should 
be heard before the declaration of war. This commission might 
furthermore agree to consider the recommendations for progres- 
sive disarmament at some definite and proportional rate, or for 
the replacement of standing armies by an organized militia, say 
of the Swiss type. The considerations may extend to the point 
of submitting the propositions to the legislature or other bodies 
which have charge of the budgets of the several states, there be- 
ing no guarantee given that the government concerned shall ap- 
prove of the propositions as submitted by the commission. It 
might be well to charge the commission with the task of better- 
ing the statement of the body of customs which is termed interna- 
tional law ; it is possible that in course of time something like 
effective codification of these usages might be brought about. 

At first sight it may seem that a body of men however 
much weight they might have from their individual value 
would be without influence, because without the slightest 
power to make their decisions felt. But the essence of the 
strength which such a commission would possess woulé come 
from its having a chance to concentrate public opinion in 
favor of arbitration. This public opinion is now so strong that 
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even the most despotic of the civilized governments feels its influ- 
ence in the conduct of affairs. The action of this opinion is felt 
not only from within; every state which may be termed civilized 
earnestly desires the approval of the neighbors with which it is 
linked in the relation of commerce. We may indeed take the 
amount of this sympathetic spirit as the best possible index as to 
the measure of civilization to which a people has attained. 
There would be strength enongh in the commission to bring 
this public opinion to a distinct and authoritative form: it may 
be presumed that in many if not most instances it would be in- 
effective in preventing war, but it would certainly add much to 
the influences which make against the occurrence of these dis- 
asters. 

We may profitably imagine the steps which the international 
board of arbitration would take in case there was evident danger 
of trouble between two of the states in the league. When the situa- 
tion became critical the commission would be called together. 
Its assembling would be in some cases perhaps due to the sugges- 
tions of the parties in dispute, its place of meeting would be on 
the nearest neutral ground, say in general in Switzerland. As it 
may be supposed that the persons representing the several states 
would be men of great weight, in general distinguished diplomats, 
the meeting would of itself have a decided effect in calling atten- 
tion to the desirability of arbitration. From the commission there 
would be sent to the authorities of the endangered states dele- 
gates who, by the agreement, would have to be heard. The 
presence of an accredited messenger of peace in a capital where 
the war spirit was high might not be welcome ; byt it would be 
in some large measure effective. By the contract this messenger 
would have a right to be heard, and his suggestions made in con- 
ference with the delegate or delegates acting at the other court 
would assuredly make for delay in the declaration of war. It is, 
of course, conceivable, in fact eminently probable, that in some 
cases the authorities would repudiate the contract, and send the 
delegate about his business, or his advice would be avoided, yet 
we may be sure in any probable conditions a government, however 
desirous of beginning a war, would hesitate to incur the odium 
which would arise from taking such a course; they would prob- 
ably try to manage the situation; this would make for delay and 
and delay would make for peace. Assuming the worst possible 
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result, that in which the efforts of the delegates were quite ineffec- 
tive, we have a burden laid upon one or both of the combatants 
which would be hard to bear in face of the criticism of the better 
people of other countries. They would be in the position of men 
who had fired on a flag of truce. 

Supposing that nothing could be done to prevent the outbreak 
of war, the commission could still look forward with some hope to 
lessening the duration of the strife. There have been many occa- 
sions in which a neutral power has been able with advantage to 
mediate between combatants and to lessen the dangers of long con- 
tinued conflict. This mediation, coming not from single govern- 
ments, but from acongress representing the civilized world, would 
have singular weight, and, we may presume, a degree of efficiency 
which would not be attainable when essayed by anyone state. As 
we may presume that the delegates in the commission would be in 
communication with the several governments, each tender of peace 
would represent the motives of themall. Thus before and after the 
declaration of hostilities, the proposed board would bring to bear 
on the situation the moral! force of the world, a force which is now 
very strong for peace, and which will be greatly increased in 
strength whenever an efficient system for its application is estab- 
lished. 

Although there is much to hope from the action of a peace 
commission in thecrisis of war, it is likely that its usefulness in 
treating with the conditions which favor conflict may be even more 
important. The principal instigation to armed conflict is the 
continued and competitive preparation for it; it is perfectly 
natural that a state possessing a vast and costly war engine, ever 
ready to be directed against its neighbors, should desire from time 
to time to ascertain the strength of its cherished power. 
It would be beyond the limits of human nature if a body of officers 
containing tens of thousands of the ablest and most ardent men of 
this generation should not long for the opportunity to do the deeds 
for which their lives are a preparation. There can beno question 
that standing armies of the proportion which these hosts have taken 
on in modern continental Europe are in a high degree provocative 
of wars ; every plan which contemplates a reduction of this danger 
by asystematic and mutual decrease of the permanent forces of the 
several states would be sure to be received with interest. So far 
there has been no opportunity for the prosecution of a plan for 
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such a reduction of standing armies ; none of the governments 
which are concerned would be inclined to take the initiative in 
the process even by calling a conference to consider the question, 
for by so doing it would confess the seriousness of the burden 
which weighs so heavily on them all. 

We might reasonably look to a permanent peace commission 
for a plan as to the reduction of standing armies and navies 
which would have a chance to be adopted. This project might 
includea scaling down of the annual levy to a determined per cent., 
so that at the end of a certain number of years, the men contin- 
ually under arms in any one state should not exceed say one 
soldier to each one thousand of the population. This would 
leave the several governments free to organize a high grade, 
easily mobilized, militia, on the basis of the Swiss system, a body 
of troops nearly as efficient for purposes of defence as a standing 
army of like size, but which can be kept in a tolerably good state 
by a sacrifice of not more than one month of each year in camp, 
a tax on their time which would not deprive the men of their 
places in industrial pursuits. Those who have seen bodies of the 
Swiss citizen soldiers will, if they have a judgment in such mat- 
ters, agree with the assertion that they are likely to prove as 
useful in protecting their country as equal numbers of the most 
elaborately trained men from any part of Europe. The advan- 
tage of a militia in the interests of peace is found in the fact 
that the men never become imbued with the war spirit; they look 
upon the military side of their life as an incident; they are men 
of peaceful callings, and have the instincts which belong to such 
people, but which are foreign to the professional soldier. They 
are willing to bear arms for the one cause which really warrants 
war—the protection of their country from invasion. 

The burden of standing armies, directly upon the budget and in- 
directly upon productiveness of the people, is now so patent to all 
the statesmen of Europe that there is a reasonable chance for, the fa- 
vorable reception of a proposition to effect a proportional reduc- 
tion of their permanent forces. The need is to have some toler- 
ably independent source whence these suggestions can come, a 
source with the moral authority, atleast, to enforce any understand- 
ing which might be entered into. Itis possible that a commission 
such as is suggested might not be able to contrive an agreement 
at once, but a plan if well matured would concentrate the atten- 
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tion of people upon one of the means by which the risks of war 
could be diminished. If the board were to be given a life of 
ten years and should steadily endeavor to bring about the change, 
there would be a fair chance of its success in the endeavor. 

If the change could be made from the system of standing 
armies to that ofa true militia of the Swiss type, a long step 
towards enduring peace would be made. In a military system of 
this nature the soldier and the citizen would be identical when 
put in the field ; the men would take with them that quality of the 
household which makes the Swiss soldier an admirable home 
guard, but not to be considered for distant aggressive warfare. In 
such a condition the military motive in its dangerous form would 
speedily die out ; all danger of its leading to wars of a political 
nature could be left to the ever-increasing development of the 
domestic spirit, that humor which makes men very willing to 
sacrifice for their ideals, but exceedingly indisposed to die for pur- 
poses which they do not value. If the armed forces of govern- 
meats should be brought to the admirable state in which they 
are established in Switzerland, the discreet philanthropist might 
well be satisfied to go no further. Inthe existing conditions of 
society, and, for all we can foresee, in any highly organized society 
whatsoever, there will always be need of using well organized force 
to restrain the large part of the population who are willing to 
seek their ends by violence. There is no other way to retain the 
good which has been won, or to win that which is before us, save 
by the law, and the sanction of the law is in strength. It is 
a sense of this truth which goes far to justify the existence of the 
great standing armies in the minds of many judicious persons, who 
fail to see that a well organized militia can be made as effective in 
attaining the same valuable end. 

The foregoing considerations serve to make it plain that this 
country is of all the great nations the best placed to undertake the 
noble task of clearing away the worst of all the evitable evils which 
remain to man at the close of the century. Owing to our sin- 
gular geographical position and to the well-established traditions 
of our government, we are the first great nation which has been 
able to adopt a policy of non-interference with the affairs of other 
states. With the single lamentable exception of the Mexican war, 
where, as before noted, under the influence of motives which have 
passed away, we broke from our path, we have steadily avoided 
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aggressive wars. We have at the same time shown that a people thus 
withdrawn from the atmosphere of conflict can apply all needed 
power to the maintenance of its institutions and its ideals. With 
nothing to fear from abroad and with a well preserved indisposi- 
tion to meddle with the problems of European politics, we are 
surely of all peoples the best fitted to undertake a movement to 
free the world from the evils of war. To those who desire to see 
the United States having a due influence in the affairs of the 
world, there is no other opportunity so good as this. Far better 
for our good name, or for the glory of that flag which only fools 
desire to see over battle fields, will be the enduring and blessed 
memory that our country led in a campaign against the monstrous 
evils of battle. We can afford to make the offer of a mode in 
which this work may be done: if by chance the tender of good-will 
should fail of evident result, we shall at least have acted in a spirit 
which is true to our history and to the best which is in our 
people ; by the act we shall affirm our position to ourselves 
and to the rest of the world. 

It should be said that the project for action outlined in the 
preceding pages, as that which might be taken by a permanent 
commission of arbitration, is presented simply to meet the natural 
objection that there is no evident method whereby such a body 
could deal with the problem of war. The suggestions cover only 
a part of the ground which might well be occupied by such a 
board, so that if certain of them should prove to skilled pub- 
licists and diplomats to be impracticable, there are others ready 
for consideration. ‘The admirable example of the Alabama com- 
mission shows that questions which from their nature are the 
likeliest to lead to war may, if there be but the spirit of peace 
in the contestants, by wise counsellors be quietly adjusted. That 
adjustment shows us that the spirit of peace is active, that it 
needs but appropriate means to make its way. The means may 
be in our hands ; it is our duty to try if this be so. 


N. SHALER. 


HOW LONDON DEALS WITH BEGGARS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. LORD NORTON, PRESIDENT OF THE MENDI- 
CANCY SOCIETY. 


THE treatment of mendicity by an old and highly civilized 
community, in a metropolis of enormous size and wealth, is an 
interesting and instructive subject of study. 

The wise regulation of private charity, with an inevitable sup- 
plement of legal provision and police protection from fraud and 
depredation, has, in London, been the result of crucial experi- 
ments and trials of every kind. 

The lesson may be of various application to other localities 
according to variety of circumstances, but it must be suggestive 
of wisdom to all. The problem is of difficult solution every- 
where, and good and evil principles contend in embarrassing it. 
There are the promptings of instinctive charity, and the with- 
holdings of selfish stint. There is a wise charity which strength- 
ens the lame to walk, and the assuming patronage which 
teaches him to lean. The one gives great benefit with little 
thanks, the other loud thanks with little benefit. 

English history illustrates every phase of this contention. 
Mendicancy was even a religious profession, till necessity gave 
mercy the discipline of law. 

The true relation between beggars and relievers, or general- 
ly between want and means, requires painstaking discrimina- 
tion. 

It is the wildest of socialist theories that poverty should be 
abolished. So long as labor is the process of production, there 
must be a social scale from competence to beggary. The differ- 
ence, no doubt, should be means of exercise of the mutual service 
of interdependence instead of isolation. This is misunderstood 
to be the language of proud patronage, but is really the inevitable 
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postulate in every problem of society. The question will ever 
remain how best to deal with mendicancy. 

In one sense all mankind are mendicant. Very few are sim- 
ply making the best use of what they have for ultimate account. 
Most are seeking for something they have not. In fact, those 
who have enough and might spare for others are more than beg- 
gars. They are stealers. The chief offenders against the Eighth 
Commandment are those who “withhold more than is meet” 
of what is due from them to those who want. 

But the beggars under this discussion are the criers of distress 
for the necessaries of life, whether the distress be feigned or true, 
whether self-caused, or from misfortune. Much of this mendi- 
cancy comes from mere preference of ease to labor. Much comes 
from a propensity to wild and wandering life, and repugnance to 
the restraints and obligations of society. Much is the revenge of 
vicious habits—wultrices cure—which have incapacitated from 
power of self-support and industry. 

Much is an organized imposture of simulated distress. But 
there is much, though less demonstrative, of a cry of real misfort- 
une, and unavoidable want. The vicissitudes of industry and 
failure of employment, temporarily or even permanently incidental, 
accidents, sicknesses, bereavements, debilitating old age, and the 
stress of inevitable competition—all these, and other causes too, 
have, and will have, in every age and place, their victims crying 
for help. 

In the great and wealthy community of London one might 
hope that only discrimination between the true and feigned cases 
of distress was wanted to meet their claims from private charity. 
But, alas, there are but few ready hands among the capable to help. 
It is said that only a few thousand names appear in repetition 
on all the various lists of metropolitan charities. But even the 
ready hands often may be too ready, and with careless bounty 
cause injury even toits receivers. It wasa good old prayer which 
besought heaven to give wisdom to zeal, as well as zeal to wisdom. 
Sound principles of action, and painstaking care in the act are 
essential to useful and effective charity. 

Unfortunately the claims coming from beggars of the first 
three kinds just specified, are the most urgent, and the most 
touching often, to sensitive feelings. (The mendicants of idleness, 
wild life, and vice thrusting themselves on the support of charity 
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can only safely so be helped when hopeful of possibility of cure. 
Otherwise they require rather the correction of police, or must 
fall on the last resource of hopeless destitution, the public charge. 
The mendicants of professional imposture—the most ingenious 
and insidious interceptors of the relief due to poverty—are crimi- 
nals of greatest danger to private morality and to the public wel- 
fare. To such simulators of distress, when detected, the severest 
punishment is the only due, in the interests not only of humanity 
but of justice. Such imposture has become a fine art in London. 
Not a benevolent scheme of any kind is ever started there, but 
the harpies of imposture fasten on it as fresh material for fraudu- 
lent gains. Professional ‘‘ begging letter” writers, and the ser- 
vice of ‘ valiant ” importunity in the streets, and the manufact- 
ure of fictitious signs of suffering constitute a trade which draws 
a very lucrative income from deceived or intimidated charity. 
The beggars from real need have, in London, large provision of 
well regulated charities, checked and supplemented by a labori- 
ously perfected poor law. 

In Norman times the wayfarers were left to the charity and 
hospitality of religious houses. The poorer class were much pro- 
vided for simply by their dependance on feudal relationship. The 
Monastic fraternities made mendicancy almost a sacred calling, 
some of them becoming mendicants themselves. But their 
wealth, though at one time calculated at a third of the whole 
country’s, fell short of the increasing and self-developing de- 
mands. Advancing civilization exposed such modes of charity to 
great abuse and todepredation. The stirring of commerce, crusad- 
ing enterprise, and civil commotion, diverted many from self- 
supporting industry to wild adventure. Multiplied rovers for prey 
throughout the country became the subjects of necessary legis- 
lative check. Many honest poor went unrelieved, and many whom 
misfortune disabled from work became objects for public provision. 

Acts were passed to repress “‘ vagabondage.” Mendicancy 
was treated as an offence, for which whipping and even branding 
were assigned. Localities of “‘settlement” were made charge- 
able for the relief of actual destitution occurring within them. 
Justices were enjoined to carefully distinguish between unavoid- 
able and voluntary impotence. For proper claimants the endow- 
ments of the Church and the benevolence of individuals were 
authoritatively called upon ; and bishops were empowered to cite 
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before the Courts any “‘froward and wilful” refusers of weekly 
alms, which were made legally obligatory. 

When the monasteries were suppresed the burden which they 
had borne was thrown on public provision. Poor laws were 
passed, and taxes levied on every parish, and overseers appointed 
to carry out the law. 

The stringency of legal enactment provoked reactionary sen- 
timent, and the administration of the poor law soon became 
relaxed. The relaxation, however, proved chiefly detrimental to 
the really poor, especially to those who were thrown temporarily 
into poverty from want of employment. Efforts at remedy 
by artificial modes of industry aggravated the mischief. Certain 
principles of relief were recovered from this experience. The 
Commission of Enquiry in 1834 produced the act which still 
rules the poor law system of England, added to, and in details 
amended, by a few supplementary enactments since. 

The act of 1834 instituted a Central Department called the 
Poor Law Board for general supervision and inspection of all 
local administration. Parishes were grouped in unions with a 
common fund for common purposes. 

A wider organization was so given to the treatment of men- 
dicity. The law of local “‘ settlement ” was relaxed, and irremoy- 
ability was increased, so facilitating and encouraging the range of 
industry and enabling workmen to avail themselves of the means 
of locomotion in search of employment. 

This act set up workhouses for every Union of Parishes, re- 
stricting relief as much as possible to residence in such unattrac- 
tive dwellings asa crucial test of destitution. Sentiment again 
revolted against the needful precautions of law, and it was pro- 
posed that the infirm might be relieved at homeand that even the 
able-bodied should in some cases have out-door relief. 

The principles of the act, however, have been in the main 
adhered to. Out-door relief is restricted to the utmost, and in 
some London Unions abolished altogether. 

A separate act was passed for the metropolis providing 
for public asylums for the infirm, dispensaries, ‘‘ casual wards” 
in the workhouses for vagrants, and schools for children of 
paupers. 

The ‘‘ Casual Wards” admit mendicants who escape all test of 
destitution. They present themselves for shelter at night, and 
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in mercy must be admitted indoors. No question about out-door 
relief can apply to beggars who carry their homes on their backs. 
The only check on imposition by such applicants is the require- 
ment of some work to be done by them on the following morning, 
before a meal is given them on their departure. Many schemes 
are now on foot for discriminating between wandering “ tramps” 
living always on the road, without any occupation or destination, 
and men bona fide in search of work. What is called the 
“ Ticket system” is thought the most promising device for this 
purpose. But the certificate of veracity, to be got at the first 
start, and shown at each place of application for shelter, partakes 
somewhat of the nature of the prescription for catching birds by 
putting salt on their tails. Some propose to give at departure 
from the ward not only a breakfast but a mid-day meal in the vag- 
rant’s pocket, if he has one, that it may be known at every way- 
side cottage that any begging, or threatening for food by such 
persons must be an imposture. 

This subject, however, scarcely belongs to the treatment of 
beggars in London, which is only the focus not the scene, of vag- 
rancy. 

Poor laws are, after all, secondary, and properly supplemental, 
to the primary obligations of charity. They must also be rigidly 
bound by tests of destitution, while charity ranges freely without 
limit to its scope, and needs only wisdom to guide truly the free- 
dom of its gifts. Poor law administers a trust fund for the pub- 
lic, but charity is responsible to God alone for the stewardship of 
His beneficence in discharge of an account with Him. The sup- 
plement of poor law is due to the negligence or deficiency of 
charity, or to cases of distress which charity cannot cure. 

Private charity in secret, from acquaintances or relationship be- 
tween rich and poor, takes the brightest share of the work—the 
godlike work—of love. 

But charitable institutions give regulation and effect to the 
general work of charity on a wider scale for great communities. 
They abound in London. Their chief danger is their multipli- 
cation by individual efforts without concert on the wisest principles 
of action. Individualism is an English characteristic, and when 
any scheme of charity suggests itself to anyone’s mind, it is gen- 
erally a new and additional enterprise rather than incorporation 
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Their supporters are not numerous, and so dissipate their effi- 
ciency, yet not a houseless wanderer in London need ever fail to 
find a refuge, nor any kind of distress want appropriate relief. 
Homes, lodging-houses, infirmaries, dispensaries, hospitals of 
every kind, sisterhoods of mercy, asylums for the necessitous, and 
almost innumerable similar institutions, might seem exhaustive of 
all possible begging claims, and leaving little for the supplement 
of poor laws except so far as they are in partnership together. 

Of associations for giving the best effect to the relief of the 
poor by private charity, two samples may suffice for illustration 
—one, the oldest now in operation, the other the latest result of 
practical experience in the idea of the completest possible co- 
operation. 

The first, called ‘‘The London Mendicity,” was very charac- 
teristically founded, soon after the peace of 1815, by the Duke of 
Wellington. He was pestered by innumerable beggers pretending 
to be discharged soldiers of his armies. Some of his old officers 
formed themselves into a committee to investigate these applica- 
tions. In his diary there is an entry to this effect : “‘ Was taken 
in by a plausible fellow whose repeated beggings on supposed 
events in his family I went on relieving, till some monstrous pre- 
tence showed it all to be a lie. What a wigging I shall get from 
the Mendicity.” The society, so practically begun, has run for 
eighty years, and has carried on for a long list of subscribers, 
headed liberally by the Queen, the investigation of begging letters, 
so rescuing much private charity from imposture and mischief, 
and economizing the means of aid to real distress. Its officers 
have become well trained in detecting imposture and in delicately 
enquiring into cases of real distress. Idle vagrants are prosecuted 
by the society under acts for that purpose. Children hired out 
for begging are sent to industral schools. Police magistrates use 
the information of its officers and records in treating with beg- 
gars brought before them. 

The voluntary Board of Management meet at its office twice 
a week, and report to subscribers the result of investigations of 
the applications seat them, or act as almoners themselves, giving 
relief up to a limit of amount allowed by the subscriber. They 
have also a “‘ general relief fund” put at their disposal for appli- - 
cations made directly to them, and money—sometimes to a large 
amount—may be sent for special cases, to be laid out in larger 
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processes of gradual distribution, from casual misfortune, to re- 
newed independence. 

Tickets are given, for subscribers’ cautious use, for small 
immediate relief to assist wretched beggars in the street, or, more 
safely, to refer them to the society’s office, where, if on investiga- 
tion real distress is proved, they are promised effective relief. 

The latest and most comprehensive scheme of treatment of 
beggars in London has for its special object to give a definite aim to, 
and to direct into the most effectual channels, the large amount of 
benevolent force at work in England, and particularly in London. 

The association consists of a federation of forty district com- 
mittees, one in every poor law division of the metropolis, and of 
a central council, on which every committee is represented. Such 
an organization gives great means of collecting information, and 
of diffusing advice and influence throughout its operation. The 
combination of isolated efforts in uniform method and principles 
of action, the correction of much misplaced and wasted energy, 
the avoidance of conflicting action and the exposure of fraud, 
have been its proved most useful results. Its main principles are 
thorough investigation before assisting, and suitable and adequate 
assistance to proved cases of distress. 

Its chief aim in giving assistance is the restoration of dis- 
ablement to the power of self-help. Incurable helplessness it 
leaves to private care, or, that failing, to public provision. 

Its detail of operation is much the same as that of the London 
Mendicity, with which society, among many others, it is in inti- 
mate co-operation. 

In its committee are representatives of other charitable insti- 
tutions, and many poor law guardians. 

Its constables are enrolled with the Metropolitan Police, cer- 
tified as mendicity officers by the Chief Commissioner, with power 
of apprehending beggars, making report to him. This society 
holds an annual conference, greatly contributing to uniform 
practice and mutual understanding. It maintains a visitation of 
those who have been assisted, and of some to whom material relief 
was not so much needed as friendly influence and guidance in 
ways of thrift and comfort unknown, or unsupplied, to them. 

Half the wanderers begging help need but the inspiriting in- 
fluence of friendly encouragement and healthy circumstance, 
which is due from higher quarters to the toilers in life. 
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The cry of the beggars, true or false, will never cease ; ad- 
vancing civilization and wealth tend rather to increase it. The 
cry appeals to instinctive sympathy ; and, whether true or false 
demands attention to ascertain the truth, and imperatively to 
prevent destitution. It is the primary duty of every man (says 
Sir Frederick Eden, in his celebrated ‘‘ State of the Poor,”) ac- 
cording to his ability, to relieve his fellow creatures in distress, 
by the dictates of humanity, and of Christianity, and for the 
political interests of the commonwealth in rescuing citizenship 
from incapacity. In the last of these two considerations Pericles 
asserted that there should be no poor in Athens. The Civis 
Atheniensis demanded state supply, and relegated labor to slaves. 

Neither the rigid discipline of ancient Sparta, nor the inde- 
pendence of modern America could obliterate the stigma of 
craving want. The question is not how to stifle, or get rid of the 
beggar’s cry, but how best to deal with it. 

To find employment for the unemployed, or to legislate suf- 
ficient wages are schemes which experience has exploded. To defy 
economic laws, and argue that they should not be, is only to par- 
alyze exertion, and staunch the capital which might sustain it. 

The beggar’s cry represents God’s own demand for men’s 
mutual service. The first claim it makes is on private charity, 
and those who withhold any means they have to meet it will find 
a Nemesis in ultimate account when present beggars will be 
begged by them for a drop or water, and when those who had 
pity will be repaid a thousand fold. 

The default of charity is the province of legal relief. London 
has perfected the union of charity with law. But the study of 
preventives of the beggar’s cry is even more important than of 
its cure. The spirit of self-help must not be checked but in 
every way encouraged, for all distress that is not incurable. 
Friendly societies, the soon developing trades unions, co-operative 
stores, and savings banks represent that spirit. There are also 
the national provisions of education, and emigration to the 
world-wide offers of this Empire to industry and wealth. 

London shows districts of former squalor, and despondency, 
in which the poor, without removal, have found fresh energy and 
means of life, by merely cleansed and healthier dwellings. 


Norton. 
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RESULTS OF THE BERING SEA ARBITRATION. 


BY THE HON. JOHN W. FOSTER, EX-SECRETARY OF STATE. 


THE United States stand distinguised among the nations as 
the foremost champion of international arbitration. Our ablest 
and wisest statesmen have recognized it as the best way of adjust- 
ing most questions of difference arising between governments, 
when the ordinary diplomatic methods fail. Such being the set- 
tled policy of the country, it would be unfortunate for the cause 
of peace and civilization in the world if that policy should be prej- 
udiced in the United States for want of correct information or 
through partisan bias. 

One of the last arbitrations in which the United States par- 
ticipated was that held at Paris in 1893 for the settlement of the 
questions which had arisen with Great Britain respecting the fur 
seals of the Pribylov Islands in Bering Sea; and the impression 
seems to prevail with many of our people that this arbitration was 
unwisely entered upon, that it was fruitless in its results to us, 
and that the responsibility for the failure is chargeable to the ad- 
ministration which agreed to it. Every one of these conclusions 
is incorrect, and, in the interest of the great cause of international 
arbitration, their fallacy should be exposed. It seems the more 
opportune at this time, as the subject is likely to be presented 
anew to Congress at its approaching session. 

It is well, in the first place, to examine the origin of the con- 
troversy. Alaska was ceded by Russia to the United States in 
1867, and in 1870 the Seal Islands in Bering Sea were leased by 
the government toa private company, with the privilege of tak- 
ing on the land a certain number of seals annually. Soon there- 
after it became apparent that the seal herd was exposed to serious 
diminution by means of pelagic or open sea hunting. As early 
as 1872 the attention of the government was called to this 
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danger, and it was suggested that a revenue cutter be sent to 
cruise in the vicinity of the passes of the Aleutian chain, through 
which the herd travelled on its way to and from the Seal Islands, 
with a view to preventing such hunting. But Mr. Boutwell, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, declined to act upon the suggestion, stat- 
ing: ‘‘I do not see that the United States would have the 
jurisdiction or power to drive off parties going up there for that 
purpose, unless they made the attempt within a marine league of 
the shore.” With the progress of time pelagic hunting increased 
along the Canadian and American coasts, with greater slaughter 
of the herd, and with occasional incursions into Bering Sea. 
There was gradually developed a contention that the principle 
laid down by Secretary Boutwell did not apply to Bering Sea, be- 
cause Russia had claimed and enforced exclusive jurisdiction over 
all its waters, that it had been acquiesced in by the maritime 
nations, including Great Britain, and that all the rights of Russia 
therein passed to the United States by the cession. The act of 
Congress of 1868 (Section 1956) made it unlawful to kill seals 
‘* within the limits of Alaska Territory or in the waters thereof,” 
and it was claimed that the waters of Alaska embraced all that 
portion of Bering Sea east of the line designated in the Russian 
treaty of cession. Under the foregoing construction of the 
treaty and the statute, the first seizure of British vessels in Bering 
Sea took place under instructions of the Secretary of the Treasury 
by the Revenue vessels in 1886, and other seizures followed in 
1887. Suits were instituted in the Federal Court at Sitka under 
the Act cited and the vessels were condemned. The judge, 
whose tenure of office under the practice in vogue as to that Terri- 
tory was limited to the political administration which appointed 
him, following the line of argument submitted by the District 
Attorney in a brief prepared in the office of the Attorney-General, 
held that ‘‘all the waters within the boundary set forth in the 
treaty . . . are to be considered as comprised within the 
waters of Alaska, and all the penalties prescribed by law . . . 
must therefore attach within those limits.” He further held that 
‘*as a matter of international law, it makes no difference that the 
accused parties may be subjects of Great Britain. Russia had 
claimed and exercised jurisdiction over all that portion of Bering 
Sea . . . and that claim had been tacitly recognized and 
acquiesced in by the other maritime powers of the world.” 
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The seizure and condemnation of the British vessels were fol- 
lowed by an attempt to secure a more precise and strict definition 
of “the waters of Alaska” by Congressional legislation. A 
lengthy investigation was had by a Committee of the House of 
Representatives in 1888 ;and in January, 1889, a report was 
made by Mr. Dunn, of Arkansas, chairman of the Committee, 
fully sustaining the view taken by the Attorney-General and the 
Federal Judge in Alaska, and submitting a bill which declared 
“that Section 1956 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
was intended to include and apply to, and is hereby declared to 
include and apply to, all waters of Bering Sea in Alaska 
embraced within the boundary lines” of the treaty with Russia. 
This bill was passed by the House, but in the Senate it was sent 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and that Committee 
recommended that the clause above quoted be disagreed to; and 
the chairman, Mr. Sherman, in support of the recommendation, 
stated that the proposed legislation ‘‘involved serious matters of 
international law . . . and ought to be disagreed to and 
abandoned, and considered more carefully hereafter.” Subse- 
quently, by virtue of a conference report, an act was passed 
declaring Section 1956 to include and apply ‘‘ to all the dominion 
of the United States in the waters of Bering Sea.” 

The seizure and condemnation of vessels as stated constitute 
the origin and foundation of the complaint of the British Govern- 
ment and of the lengthy correspondence and negotiations which 
resulted in the arbitration at Paris. These seizures were the act 
of the administration of President Cleveland, and had the in- 
dorsement of the executive, politico-judicial and legislative de- 
partments of that administration. In so far as the views of the 
opposing political party may be inferred from the attitude of 
Secretary Boutwell and Senator Sherman, they were against the 
legality or wisdom of the policy. 

The complaint of Great Britain in 1887 was followed by a 
diplomatic correspondence, in which Secretary Bayard, without 
discussing or yielding the grounds upon which the seizures had 
been made, proposed an international arrangement for the protec- 
tion of the seals from extermination. With this proposition pend- 
ing and with all the questions arising out of the seizures unsettled, 
the executive government of the United States passed into the 
hands of President Harrison. Mr. Blaine, on assuming the duties 
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of Secretary of State, sought to carry into effect the proposition 
of his predecessor for an international agreement. He found that 
few of the governments approached had shown any interest in the 
proposition, but early in the administration he pressed the sub- 
ject upon the attention of Great Britain, and as soon as possible 
secured a joint conference at Washington with the British and 
Russian Ministers. After prolonged interviews the conference 
proved a failure, as Great Britain was unwilling to enter into any 
international arrangement which the two other interested powers 
felt was at all adequate to protect the seals from extermination. 

The measure which Secretary Bayard had initiated for the 
settlement of the questions arising out of the seizure of British 
vessels having proved impossible of realization, there seemed no 
other alternative but to defend the action of the previous adminis- 
tration ; and thereupon followed the notable diplomatic corre- 
spondence between Mr. Blaine and Lord Salisbury, in which the 
former sought with all his recognized forensic skill to defend 
the action of the Secretary of the Treasury in ordering the 
seizures and, as far as he felt it possible to do so, to sustain the 
correctness in international law of the attitude of the Attorney- 
General and the Judge of the Federal Court of Alaska. In no 
part of that statesman’s career did his devotion to his country 
more conspicuously rise above partisanship than in that corre- 
spondence. It is doubtful if any other living American could 
have made a more brilliant or effective defence of the action of his 
government, and whatever fallacies exist in his argument are 
chargeable to the previous administration which had occasioned 
the controversy and marked out the line of defence. 

The correspondence showed the two governments in hopeless 
disagreement. Three courses were open to President Harrison, 
and one of them must be chosen without further delay. First : 
He could abandon the claim of exclusive jurisdiction over 
Bering Sea or protection of the seals beyond the three mile limit, 
recede from the action of his predecessor as to seizure of 
British vessels and pay the damages claimed therefor. Such a 
course would have met with the general disapproval of the nation, 
and would have been denounced by his political opponents as a 
base betrayal of the country’s interests. Second: He could have 
rejected the arguments and protests of the British Government, 
and continued the policy initiated by his predecessor in the seizure 
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of all British vessels engaged in pelagic ‘sealing in Bering Sea. 
But this course had already been proposed to President Cleveland 
and decided to be improper. The Hon. E. J. Phelps, who as 
Minister to Great Britain had conducted the negotiations with 
Lord Salisbury growing out of the seizures of 1886 and 1887, ina 
lengthy dispatch to Secretary Bayard, reviewing the conduct of 
Canada which had prevented an adjustment once accepted by 
Lord Salisbury, made the following recommendation : ‘‘ Under 
these circumstances, the Government of the United States must, 
in my opinion, either submit to have these valuable fisheries de- 
stroyed or must take measures to prevent their destruction by 
capturing the vessels employed in it. Between these two alterna- 
tives it does not appear to me there should be the slightest hesita- 
tion. . . . -earnestly recommend, therefore, that the vessels 
that have been seized while engaged in this business be firmly 
held, and that measures be taken to capture and hold every 
one hereafter found concerned in it. . . . There need be 
no fear thata resolute stand on this subject will at once put 
an end to the mischief complained of.” But this recom- 
mendation of Mr. Phelps was not approved by Mr. Bayard, 
who was unwilling to adopt a course which might bring 
about a rupture with Great Britain, the probable outcome 
of which would have been an armed conflict. In view of this 
decision and the state of public sentiment, with a prevailing 
opinion in a large part of the press and with public men that the 
attitude of the government was legally unsound, and that the 
interests involved did not under the circumstances stated justify 
the hazard of a great war between these two English-speaking 
nations, the adoption of this second alternative by President 
Harrison would have been the height of madness. The only re- 
maining alternative was arbitration. President Harrison felt that 
if we could commit to an international tribunal the far greater 
interests and principles involved in the Alabama Claims, it would 
be the part of wisdom to adopt the same course as to the pending 
questions of difference, and there can be no doubt that the sober 
judgment of the country confirms his action. 

If, therefore, the Paris arbitration was unwise in any of its 
features it must have been in the manner of submission of the 
questions to the Tribuual. But in this respect, also, the conduct 
of President Harrison was greatly restricted by the action of his 
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predecessor. He was required to formulate for the decision of 
the Tribunal the contentions upon which the seizures were made, 
and the first four points embraced in article VI. of the treaty will 
be found to accurately cover the grounds upon which the Attor- 
ney-General in 1887 asked for, and the Federal Judge based, the 
condemnation of the British vessels. It is a singular incident 
that when the case of the United States came to be prepared and 
the Russian archives were examined, what had been assumed in 
the legal proceedings to be historical facts could scarcely be sub- 
stantiated by a single official document. It is also notable that 
the only additional question introduced in the treaty provision 
for submission to the Tribunal—that embraced in the fifth point, 
to wit, the right of protection or property in the seals, and 
which in the judgment of the counsel of the United States be- 
came the leading, if not the only, defence of the seizures—was 
not advanced in the legal proceedings of 1887, and was not 
mooted until a late stage of Mr. Blaine’s controversy with Lord 
Salisbury. The chief credit for the development of this point is 
due to Mr, Tracy, Secretary of the Navy, who submitted a paper 
of rare legal ability on the subject to the President, which at 
a later date appeared in this Review.* The treaty after having 
undergone the careful scrutiny of the President and Hon. E. J. 
Phelps, whose advice had been sought by the President, was sub- 
mitted to the Senate and approved by that body without a single 
dissenting voice, so far as known. If the conduct of the Presi- 
dent, in the management of the controversy created by his pre- 
decessor, had not been in the judgment of the country wise and 
patriotic, or if the provisions of the treaty had not been properly 
framed, it would scarcely have escaped the attention of his politi- 
cal opponents in the Senate. 

Hence, the only remaining criticism which might be advanced 
against the arbitration must relate to the management of the case 
before the Tribunal. But in this respect also it must be recog- 
nized that the President’s action was circumspect and free from 
all partisanship. In naming the arbitrators on the part of the 
United States, he chose, with the cordial approval of the Chief 
Justice and his associates, Mr. Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court, as senior American member of the Tribunal. In filling 
the second place he selected Senator Morgan, the recognized 
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leader on all international questions in the Senate of the party 
whose officials had originated the subject matter of arbitration. 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, President Cleveland’s Minister in London, 
an experienced diplomatist and a lawyer of national repute, had 
been consulted by the President several months before the treaty 
had been agreed upon, and when the case came to be prepared he 
was named as senior counsel. With him was associated James C. 
Carter, of New York, the recognized leader of the American bar ; 
and before the tribunal was organized Frederick R. Coudert, an 
accomplished French scholar and a prominent jurist, was added 
to the list. These three gentlemen were the political friends of 
Mr. Cleveland. With them was joined a single party friend of 
President Harrison, H. W. Blodgett, for many years a distin- 
guished judge of the Federal Court. Senator Morgan ina recent 
letter says: ‘‘ Our party was and is responsible for using the 
means that were employed both for the raising and the settlement 
of these questions, and it was a just measure of responsibility that 
Mr. Harrison devolved upon us when, out of a body pf arbitra- 
tors and counsel and Mr. Secretary Foster, the Agent, selected 
by him—-seven in all—he selected four Democrats and three Re- 
publicans.” As to the manner in which these gentlemen dis- 
charged their trust we have the following testimony of Mr. Jus- 
tice Harlan, in a public address: ‘‘I may say that no govern- 
ment was ever represented upon any occasion where its interests 
were involved with more fidelity, with more industry and with 
greater ability than was the United States by its agent and coun- 
sel. . . . If more was not obtained it was solely because a 
majority of that tribunal . . . did not see their way to grant 
more.” 

On five points submitted to the Tribunal, embracing the 
historical and legal questions, the decision was unfavorable to 
the United States. While the action of the government in making 
the seizures was based on the weakest ground of our defence and 
which proved untenable, it cannot be doubted that the motives 
which actuated its conduct were patriotic and praiseworthy. But 
had our effort to save the seals from destruction been from the 
outset based upon a right of protection and property in them, our 
case before the Tribunal would have been much stronger and the 
decision might have been different. Nevertheless, it cannot 
be justly claimed that the arbitration was fruitless in its results 
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for us. It is no small matter that a question which threatened a 
rupture of our peaceful relations with Great Britain was adjusted 
by a resort to the arbitrament of reason and not of force. The 
Alaskan seal herd is of great value to us and to the world, and it 
is the duty of our government to be vigilant in protecting it 
from destruction ; but the legal issues involved in our contro- 
versy with Great Britain regarding them did not seem to justify 
the hazard of an armed conflict, and it was a great gain to us 
that the controversy was peacefully settled without national dis- 
honor. 

The decision of the Tribunal was adverse to the United States 
on the legal points in dispute, but the award contained an import- 
ant provision for international regulations, which were intended 
by the Tribunal to be a protection to the seals and which in the 
judgment of the majority of that body would in practice prove 
an adequate protection. The agent and counsel of the United 
States contended that no regulations would be a certain protec- 
tion of the herd which did not prohibit all pelagic sealing, and 
the American arbitrators voted for such prohibition, and sustained 
their votes by very able and cogent opinions ; but the majority of 
the Tribunal took a different view of the subject. The regula- 
tions adopted were opposed both by the American and Canadian 
arbitrators. When first published they were accepted by all the 
Americans who participated in the arbitration as a decided 
triumph for the United States, and were regarded by the Cana- 
dian sealers as a serious menace, if not a death-blow, to their in- 
terests. If they are carefully examined they will be found to be 
more favorable to the United States than the regulations which 
Mr. Bayard proposed to Lord Salisbury asa settlement of the 
question, or which Mr. Blaine offered to Sir Julian Pauncefote. 
If, therefore, we obtained more from the Tribunal than our gov- 
ernment proposed to accept from Great Britain, the arbitration 
cannot justly be characterized as fruitless in its results for us. 
The adequacy of the regulations cannot be properly judged, be- 
cause they have not yet been put in force in their true spirit and 
intent. This will not be done until they are also made to apply 
to the Russian waters, and until more stringent rules for their 
enforcement are adopted. It has been a source of disappointment 
to many who have taken an interest in the preservation of the 
seals that these rules have been so lax and so imperfectly observed. 
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The obstruction in these respects is now, as it has been from the 
beginning, the selfish and inhuman conduct of Canada. 

The purpose of this article, to wit, the defence of the policy 
of international arbitration, has been accomplished ; as it has 
been shown by the foregoing review that the Paris arbitration was 
not unwisely entered upon, that it was not altogether fruitless in 
its results for us, and that the administration which agreed to it 
cannot be held culpable for the manner of its submission or man- 
agement. But it will naturally be expected that something be 
said concerning the question of damages, a subject which was not 
settled by the award. In article VIII. of the Treaty it was ex- 
pressly stipulated that ‘‘ the question of liability of each for the 
injuries alleged to have been sustained by the other” should not be 
embraced in the arbitration, but should ‘ be the subject of future 
negotiation.” In the discussion following the adjournment of the 
Tribunal, the fact seems to have been lost sight of that the United 
States preferred serious claims for damages against Great Britain 
on account of the injuries done by British pelagic sealers to the 
Alaskan seal herd, and that President Harrison proposed that this 
question of damages should, together with the British claims for 
seizure of vessels, be submitted to the Tribunal. It was because 
Great Britain refused to consent to arbitrate this claim that the 
whole subject was omitted. The award of the Tribunal was in 
effect that in certain waters, and at certain times, pelagic sealing 
is improper and should not be permitted. How far the claim of 
the United States subsists for injuries in the past sustained by the 
seal herd in those times and waters is one of the questions to be 
determined by the ‘future negotiations” contemplated in the 
Treaty ; and prominent persons well iaformed as to the contro- 
versy contend that it is still a vital question. 

While the liability for damages was not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Tribunal, it is generally admitted that the effect of its 
decision was to fix upon the United States a certain measure of 
responsibility for damages on account of the seizures, which 
would have to be met through the “future negotiations.” With- 
out further investigation than the documentary evidence before 
the Paris Tribunal, the sum of $425,000 was agreed upon be- 
tween the Secretary of State and the British Ambassador asa 
full satisfaction of the claims for the seizure of the British vessels, 
and the Congress of the United States was asked to make an 
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appropriation for that purpose. In the discussion which arose 
in the House of Representatives when the subject came before 
that body it was most unfortunate that it should have assumed a 
partisan aspect. When certain members argued that the sum 
asked for was greatly in excess of the just and legal claims of the 
Canadian sealers, and that it was in direct conflict with the views of 
the Agent and Counsel of the United States before the Tribunal, 
they were taunted with the charge that this obligation had been 
contracted by the administration of which they were supporters. 
The member of the Committee on Appropriations who had the 
measure in charge said: “‘ This is not our foreign policy. We 
are paying a debt which you gentlemen gave us.” Mr. McCreary, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, in advocacy of 
the appropriation, used this language: ‘‘I regret that we have 
been placed in an attitude where we have to pay this amount ; 
but the gentlemen on the other side of this House cannot claim 
that we caused the existing situation.” How unwarranted were 
these assertions is shown in the foregoing review. 

It may have been the wisest policy to vote the appropriation, 
but it was no breach of our international obligations not to ap- 
prove of that sum ; and it is not to the discredit of Congress that 
it exercised its judgment as to the action of the executive in 
agreeing toa settlement with Great Britain which altogether ig- 
nored the claim of the United States for damages to the seals by 
improper pelagic hunting, and the views of its own representa- 
tives before the Tribunal as to the British claims. While a dif- 
ference of views may properly exist between the executive and 
legislative departments upon these subordinate questions, no dis- 
position has been entertained or shown by any portion of our 
government or people to evade our just obligations under the 
Treaty. And the fact that the spirit of the award leads us to pay 
out of the national treasury a sum by way of damages, which at 
the most must be regarded as insignificant fora great nation, 
should certainly have no tendency to modify in the slightest de- 
gree our devotion to the great policy of international arbitration. 


JOHN W. Foster. 


CHRISTIANITY'S MILLSTONE. 


BY GOLDWIN SMITH, D. C. L., LL. D. 


At the recent English Church Congress held at Norwich, Pro- 
fessor Bonney, Canon of Manchester, made a bold and honorable 
attempt to cast a millstone off the neck of Christianity by frankly 
renouncing belief in the historical character of the earlier books 
of the Bible. 

**T cannot deny,” he said, “‘ that the increase of scientific 
knowledge has deprived parts of the earlier books of the Bible of 
the historical value which was generally attributed to them by 
our forefathers. The story of the creation in Genesis, unless we 
play fast and loose either with words or with science, cannot be 
brought into harmony with what we have learned from geology. 
Its ethnological statements are imperfect, if not sometimes inac- 
curate. The stories of the flood and of the Tower of Babel are 
incredible in their present form. Some historical element may 
underlie many of the traditions in the first eleven chapters of 
that book, but this we cannot hope to recover.” 

With the historical character of the chapters relating to the 
creation, Canon Bonney must resign his belief in the Fall of Adam ; 
with his belief in the Fall of Adam he must surrender the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, as connected with that event, and thus 
relieve conscience of the strain put upon it in struggling to recon- 
cile Vicarious Punishment with our sense of justice. He will 
also have to lay aside his belief in the Serpent of the Temptation, 
and in the primeval personality of evil. 

In Lux Mundi, a collection of essays edited by the Rev- 
erend Principal of Pusey House, and understood to emanate 
from the High Church quarter, we find plain indications that 
the unhistoric character, so frankly recognized by the learned 
Canon in the opening chapters of Genesis, is recognized in other 
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parts of Old Testament history by High Churchmen, who, hav- 
ing studied recent criticism, feel, like the Canon, that there is a 
millstone to be cast off. One of these essayists admits that the 
** battle of historical record cannot be fought on the field of the 
Old Testament as it can on that of the New”; that “‘ very little 
of the early record can be securely traced to a period near the 
events” ; and that “‘ the Church cannot insist upon the histori- 
cal character of the earliest records of the ancient church in 
detail as she can on the historical character of the Gospels or 
the Acts of the Apostles.” The same writer seems ready to 
entertain the view that the “books of Chronicles represent a 
later and less historical version of Israel’s history than that given 
in Samuel and Kings,” and that they ‘‘ represent the version of 
that history which had become current in the priestly schools.” 
**Conscious perversion” he will not acknowledge, but in the 
theory of “unconscious idealizing” of history he is willing, 
apparently, to acquiesce. Inspiration, he thinks, is consistent 
with this sort of ‘‘idealizing,” though it excludes conscious 
deception or pious fraud. Conscious deception or pious fraud no 
large minded and instructed critic of primeval records would be 
inclined to charge. But ‘‘ideal” is apparently only another 
name for ‘‘ mythical,” and it is difficult to see how myths can in 
any sense be inspired, or why, if the records are in any sense 
inspired, the Church should not be able to insist on their histori- 
cal character. ‘‘In detail” is a saving expression; but the 
details make up the history, and if the truth of the details can- 
not be guaranteed, what is our guarantee for the truth of the 
whole ? Human testimony, no doubt, may sometimes fail in 
minor particulars, while in the main account of the matter it is 
true. But is it conceivable that the Holy Spirit, in dictating 
the record of God’s dealings with mankind for our instruction in 
the way of life, should simulate the defects of human evidence ? 

A veil which has long hung before the eyes of free inquiry 
when they were turned on the origin and state of man is rsmoved 
by the Canon’s renunciations. The present writer, as a student 
at college, attended the lectures of Dr. Buckland, a pioneer in 
geology; and he remembers the desperate shifts to which the 
lecturer was driven in his efforts to reconcile the facts of his 
science with the Mosaic cosmogony, the literal truth of which he 
did not venture to impugn. Bya “day,” Dr. Buckland said, 
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Moses meant a geological period, though the text says that each 
day was made up of a morning and an evening, while the Deca- 
logue fixes the sense by enjoining the observance of the seventh 
day as that on which the Creator rested after the six days’ labor 
of creation. How the professor dealt with fossil records of geo- 
logical races and the appearance of death in the world before the 
fall of man, the writer does not now remember. It is not very 
long since a preacher before an educated audience could meet the 
objection to the Mosaic deluge arising from the position of stones 
in the mountains of Auvergne, which such a cataclysm must 
have swept away, by the simple expedient of affirming that when 
the deluge was over, the stones had been restored to their places 
by miracle. Nay, were not Mr. Gladstone’s great intellectual 
powers the other day exerted to prove that the Creator, in dic- 
tating to Moses the account of the creation, had come wonder- 
fully near the scientific truth and almost anticipated the nebular 
hypothesis ? 

From the conceptions of science, geocentricism, derived from 
the Mosaic cosmogony, may have been banished, but over those 
of theology its cloud still heavily hangs. The consecrated im- 
pression has survived the distinct belief, and faith shrinks from 
the theological revolution which the abandonment of the im- 
pression would involve. 

The history of every nation begins with myth. A primeval 
tribe keeps no record, and a nation in its maturity has no more 
recollection of what happened in its infancy than a man of 
what happened to him in his cradle. It is needless to say that the 
first book of Livy isa tissue of fable, though the Romans were great 
keepers of records and matter-of-fact asa people. When the age 
of reflection arrives and the nation begins to speculate on its 
origin, it gives itself a mythical founder, a Theseus, a Romulus, 
or an Abraham, and ascribes to him its ancestral institutions or 
customs. In his history also are found the keys to immemorial 
names and the origin of mysterious or venerated objects. It isa 
rule of criticism that we cannot by any critical alembic extract 
materials for history out of fable. If the details of a story are 
fabulous, so isthe whole. If the details of Abraham’s story—the 
appearances of the Deity to him, so strangely anthropomorphic, 
the miraculous birth of his son when his wife was ninety years 
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evidently two versions of the same legend, the sacrifice of his son 
arrested by the angel, with the episode of Lot, the destruction of 
the Cities of the Plain, and the turning of Lot’s wife into a pillar 
of salt—are plainly unhistorical, the whole story must be relegated 
to the domain of tribal fancy. We cannot make a real personage 
out of unrealities or fix a place for him in unrecorded time. 

That the alleged record is of a date posterior by many cen- 
turies to the events, and therefore no record at all, plainly ap- 
pears from the mention of Kings of Israel in Genesis (xxxvi., 31). 
No reason has been shown for supposing that the passage is an 
interpolation, while the suggestion that it is prophetic is extrava- 
gant. It stamps the date of the book, like the mention of the 
death of Moses in Deuteronomy, to get rid of which efforts 
equally desperate are made. The canon of Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis, limiting the trustworthiness of oral tradition toa 
single century, may be too rigid ; but we certainly cannot trust 
oral tradition for such a period as that between the call of Abra- 
ham and the Kings, especially when, the alleged events being 
miraculous, an extraordinary amount of evidence is necessary to 
justify belief. 

The figure of the patriarch Abraham, a typical sheikh, as well 
as the father of Israel, is exceptionally vivid, and his history is 
exceptionally dramatic. It is needless to say that the history 
contains episodes of striking beauty, such as the meeting of the 
steward with Rebekah, the scene of Hagar and her child nearly 
perishing in the wilderness, and the sacrifice of Isaac. But 
to regard Abraham as a real founder, not only of a nation, but 
of the Church, and as the chosen medium of communication 
between God and man, sound criticism will no longer allow us; 
and sound criticism, like genuine science, is the voice of the 
Spirit of Truth. A writer in Lux Mundi, already quoted, avows 
his belief that “the modern development of historical criticism 
is reaching results as sure, where it is fairly used, as scientific 
inquiry.” He significantly reminds churchmen of the warning 
conveyed by the name of Galileo. Why should we any longer 
cling to that which, whatever it may have been to the men of a 
primeval tribe, is to us a low and narrow conception of the 
Deity? Why should we force ourselves to believe that the Being 
who fills eternity and infinity became the guest of a Hebrew 
sheikh ; entered into a covenant with the sheikh’s tribe, to the 
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exclusion of the rest of the human race ; and as the seal of the 
covenant ordained the perpetuation of a barbarous tribal rite ? 
There have been bibliolaters so extreme as to wish even con- 
verted Jews to continue the practice to which the promise was 
mysteriously annexed. Tritalism may attach inordinate value 
to genealogies as well as to ancestral rites, but can we imagine 
the author of the universe limiting his providential regard and 
his communication of vital truth to his creatures by tribal lines ? 
Every tribe is the chosen people of its own god; enjoys a 
monopoly of his favor; is upheld by him against the interest of 
other nations, and especiall_ protected by him in war. It is he 
who gives it victory, and if stones fall or are hurled on the en- 
emy retreating through a rocky pass, it is he who casts them 
down (Joshua x., 11). Christianity is the denial of Jewish 
tribalism, proclaiming that all nations have been made of one 
blood to dwell together on the earth, and are sharers alike in the 
care of Providence. Of the bad effects of a conception of God 
drawn from the conceptions of J ewish tribalism, the least is the 
waste of money and effort in desperate attempts to convert the 
Jews. 

Of the history of the other Patriarchs the texture is apparently 
the same as that of the historyof Abraham. They are mythical 
founders of a race, a character which extends to Ishmael and 
Esau. In fact the chapters relating to them are full of what, in 
an ordinary case, would be called ethnological myth. Of con- 
temporary or anything like contemporary record, even supposing 
the Pentateuch to have been written by Moses, there can be no 
pretence. Thusit is in the absence ofanything like evidence that 
we have been called upon to accept such incidents as the bodily 
wrestling of Jehovah with Jacob, and the appearance to Jacob in 
adream of an angel who is the organ of a supernatura] com- 
munication about the speckles of the rams or he-goats. Most 
vivid and memorable, no doubt, are the characters of Esau, the 
typical father of the hunter tribe, and that of Jacob in whose 
unscrupulous and successful cunning we have a picture such as 
the anti-Semite would now draw of his enemy, the financial Jew. 
These chapters are full of legends connected with fanciful inter- 
pretations of names, such as Jehovah-Jireh (Genesis xxii., 14) ; 
fanciful accounts of immemorial monuments, such as Jacob’s 
pillar ; or of tribal customs, such as that of refraining from a 
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particular sinew because it had been touched and made to shrink 
by Jehovah in wrestling with Jacob. Extraordinary simplicity 
is surely displayed by the pious commentators who appeal to the 
custom as evidence of the historic event. 

Much labor has been spent in efforts to identify the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus and to fix the date of that event and its connection 
with Egyptian history. Still more labor has been spent in tracing 
the route of the Israelites through the wilderness and explaining 
away the tremendous difficulties of the narrative. What if the 
whole is mythical ? There is a famine in Palestine. The Patri- 
arch sends his ten sons, each with an ass and a sack, across the 
desert to buy food in Egypt. Provisions must have been furn- 
ished them for their journey, and of what they bought they 
must have consumed not a little on their journey home. ‘This 
seems improbable, nor was it very likely that the ten should 
strike the exact place where their brother Joseph was in power. 
Of the poetic character of thestory of Joseph, with its miraculous 
dreams and their interpretations, there surely can be no doubt. 
Yet upon the story of Joseph and his brethren all the rest appar- 
ently hangs. We might almost renounce the task of analysing 
the rest of the narrative—the attempt of the Egyptian rulers to 
extirpate the Hebrews by the strange command to the midwives 
when they might have taken a shorter and surer course; the con- 
test in thaumaturgy between the magicians of Jehovah and those of 
Egypt ; the plagues sent upon the helpless people of Egypt to 
make their ruler do that which Omnipotence might at once have 
done by its fiat ; the extraordinary multiplication of the Hebrews, 
whose adult males, in spite of the destruction of their male 
children, amount to six hundred thousand, a number which 
implies a total population of at least two millions; their sudden 
appearance as an armed host though they had just been repré- 
sented as the unresisting bondsmen of the Egyptians ; their 
wanderings for forty years within the narrow limits of the Si- 
naitic peninsula, where, though the region is desert, they find 
subsistence not only for themselves but for their innumerable 
flocks and herds ; their construction of a tabernacle where ma- 
terials for it could not have been found ; the plague of fiery 
serpents which was sent among them and the brazen serpent by 
‘ooking on which they were healed ; the miraculous destruc- 
tion of the impious opponents of an exclusive priesthood ; the 
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giants of Canaan ; the victories gained over native tribes by the 
direct interposition of Heaven; the strange episode of Balaam 
and his colloquy with his ass ; the stopping of the sun and moon 
that Israel might have time for the pursuit and slaughter of his 
enemies. This last incident alone seems enough to stamp the 
legendary character of the whole. In vain we attempt to reduce 
the miracle, which would imply a disturbance of the entire solar 
system, to a mere prolongation of the daylight. The Old Testa- 
ment is altogether geocentric, and not merely in the phenomenal 
sense. Thesun and moon are made “ for lights in the firmament 
of the heaven to give light on the earth,” and with them is 
coupled the creation of the stars. The writer of the book of 
Joshua cites the book of Jasher as evidence of the miracle. 
Was the book of Jasher inspired ? Could an inspired writer need 
or rest on the evidence of one who was uninspired ? 

Whether any sojourn of the Hebrews in Egypt or any 
real connection with that country is denoted by the visit of 
Abraham to Egypt and afterwards by the story of the Exodus, it 
is for Egyptologists to determine. Of the appearance of Hebrew 
forms on Egyptian monuments, Egyptian conquest would appear 
to give a sufficient explanation. The history of the Exodus is 
connected with the account of the institution of the Passover, 
and analogy may lead us to surmise that national imagination 
has been busy in explaining the origin of an immemorial rite. 

We are, then, in no way bound to believe that God so identi- 
fied himself with a favored tribe as to license it to invade a num- 
ber of other tribes which had done it no wrong, to slaughter 
them and take possession of their land. We are in no way bound 
to believe that he, by the mouth of Moses, rebuked his chosen 
people for saving alive the women and children of the Midianites 
and bade them kill every male among the little ones and every 
woman that had known man (Numbers xxxi., 17); or that he 
commanded them to slay, not only man, woman, and child, but 
the dumb animals, everything that breathed, in a captured city. 
To the objections raised by humanity against the slaughter of 
the Canaanites, Christian apologists have made various and, as one 
of their number admits, not very consistent replies. Some say 
that in conquering Canaan the Israelites did but recover their 
own, a plea which, even if it had not been ousted by prescription, 
would be totally inconsistent with the account of the sojourning 
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of Abraham and of his purchase of plots of land. Others main- 
tain that, having been driven by force from Egypt, they had a 
right to help themselves to a home where they could find it, and 
to put all the existing inhabitants to the sword. The bequest of 
Noah is also pleaded. But at last the apologist has to fall back 
upon the simple command of God, which is justified on the 
ground that the Canaanites were idolaters, they never having 
heard of the true God. 

Such examples as the slaughter of the Canaanites, the killing of 
Sisera, the assassination of Eglon, the hewing of Agag in pieces 
by Samuel before the Lord, Elijah’s massacre of the prophets of 
Baal, the hanging of Haman with his ten sons, commemorated 
in the hideous feast of Purim, have, it is needless to say, had a 
deplorable effect in forming the harsher and darker parts of the 
character which calls itself Christian. They are responsible in no 
small degree for murderous persecutions, and for the extirpation 
or oppression of heathen races. The dark side of the Puritan 
character in particular is traceable to their influence. Macaulay 
mentions a fanatical Scotch Calvinist whose writings, he says, 
hardly bear a trace of acquaintance with the New Testament. 

Jael, when she decoyed her husband’s ally into her tent and 
slew him while he was resting trustfully beneath it, broke in the 
most signal manner the sacred rule of Arab hospitality, as well 
as the ordinary moral law. The comment of orthodoxy upon 
this is: ‘‘If we can overlook the treachery and violence which 
belong to the age and country, and bear in mind Jael’s ardent 
sympathies with the oppressed people of God, her faith in the 
right of Israel to possess the land in which they were now slaves, 
her zeal for the glory of Jehovah as against the gods of Canaan, 
and the heroic courage and firmness with which she executed 
her deadly purpose, we shall be ready to yield to her the praise 
which is her due.”* The extenuating motives supplied by the 
commentator are not to be found in the text. To reconcile us to 
the assassination of Eglon, a distinction is drawn between God’s 
providential order and his moral law, the providential order or- 
daining what the moral law would forbid. 

The writer heard the other day a very beautiful Christian 
sermon on the purity of heart in virtue of which good men see 
God. But the lesson of the day, read before that sermon, was 
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the history of Jehu. Jehu, a usurper, begins by murdering 
Joram, the son of his master Ahab, King of Israel, and Ahaziah, 
the King of Judah, neither of whom had done him any wrong. 
He then has Jezebel, Ahab’s widow, killed by her own servants. 
Next he suborns the guardians and tutors of Ahab’s seventy 
sons in Samaria to murder the children committed to their care 
and send the seventy heads to him in baskets to be piled at the 
gate of the city. Then he butchers the brethren of Ahaziah, 
King of Judah, with whom he falls in on the road, two-and- 
forty in number, for no specified or apparent crime. On his 
arrival at Samaria there is more butchery. Finally he entraps 
all the worshippers of Baal, by an invitation to a solemn as- 
sembly, and massacresthem toa man. At the end of this series 
of atrocities the Lord is made to say to him, ‘‘ Because thou 
hast done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes 
and hast done unto the house of Ahab all that was in my heart, 
thy children unto the fourth generation shall sit on the thron 

of Israel.” 

David is loyal, chivalrous, ardent in friendship, and combines 
with adventurous valor the tenderness which has led to our 
accepting him as the writer of some of the Psalms. So far, he 
is an object of our admiration, due allowance for time and cir- 
cumstance being made. But he isguilty of murder and adultery, 
both in the first degree ; he puts to death with hideous tortures 
the people of a captured city ; on his death-bed he bequeaths to 
his son a murderous legacy of vengeance ; he exemplifies by his 
treatment of his ten concubines, whom he shuts up for life, 
the most cruel evils of polygamy (2 Samuel, xx., 3), The man 
after God’s own heart he might be deemed by a primitive priest- 
hood to whose divinity he was always true ; but it is hardly pos- 
sible that he should be so deemed by a moral civilization. Still 
less possible is it that we should imagine the issues of spiritual 
life to be so shut up that from this man’s loins salvation would 
be bound to spring. 

The books of the Old Testament, and notably the historical 
books, are for the most part by unknown authors and of un- 
known dates. Nor do they put forward themselves any claim to 
inspiration. Where they cite elder authorities, such as the book 
of Jasher, they in effect declare themselves indebted to human 
records, and therefore uninspired. Preachers,especially preachers 
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of reform, speak in the name of Heaven. Oriental and primitive 
preachers speak as the inspired organs of Heaven. The Prophets, 
whose name, with its modern connotation, is scarcely more appro- 
priate than it would be if applied to Savonarola or John Wesley, 
are in this respect like others of their class. One of them when 
bidden to prophesy calls for a minstrel, under the influence of 
whose strains the hand of the Lord comes upon him (2 Kings, 
iii., 15; see also 1 Samuel, x., 5). All seers, as their name im- 
ports, have visions. Primitive lawgivers speak by divine com- 
mand. In no other way, apparently, is inspiration claimed by 
the authors of the Old Testament. 

Jesus came to substitute a religion of conscience for that of 
law, a religion of humanity for that of the tribe, worship in spirit 
and in truth for worship in the Temple. His preaching was 
a reaction against the Judaism then impersonated in the Pharisee, 
afterwards developed in the Talmud, and now fully represented 
in the Talmudic Jew. But he was not a revolutionist. Like 
Socrates, he accepted established institutions, including the 
national ritual, and in that sense fulfilled all righteousness. He 
accepted the sacred books among the rest, and in addressing an 
audience which believed in them, he cited them and appealed to 
their authority in the usual way. He cites the book of Jonah, 
and in terms which seem to show that he regards it as a real his- 
tory ; so that a literalist, like the late Dr. Liddon, took fire at 
being told that the book was an apologue, considering this an 
impeachment of the veracity of Jesus. Yet few, even of the 
most orthodox, would now profess to believe that Jonah sojourned 
in the belly of a fish. St. Paul in like manner treats the narra- 
tive of the Fall of Adam in Genesis as historical and connects a 
doctrine with it, though the mythical character of the narrative 
is admitted, as we have seen, even by a dignitary of the Church. 

The Evangelists, simple-minded, find in the sacred books of 
their nation prognostications of the character and mission of 
Jesus. Sometimes, as critical examination shows, a little has 
been enough to satisfy their uncritical minds (see Matthew ii., 
16; xxi., 5). But surely it is something like a platitude to as- 
cribe to them such an idea of Old Testament prophecy as is 
worked out for us by modern divines such as Keith. No real 
and specific prediction of the advent of Jesus, or of any event in 
his life, can be produced from the books of the Old Testament. 
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At most we find passages or phrases which are capable of a spirit- 
ual application, and in that metaphorical sense prophetic. Even 
of the famous passage in the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, if it 
is read without strong prepossessions, no more than this can be 
said. 

Beyond contest and almost beyond compare is the beauty, 
spiritual as well as lyrical, of some of the Psalms. But there are 
others which it is shocking to hear a Christian congregation re- 
citing, still more shocking, perhaps, to hear it chanting ina 
church. To wish that your enemy’s wife may be a widow, and 
that his children may be fatherless and have none to pity them, 
is Oriental. To wish that his prayer may be turned to sin and 
that Satan may stand at his right hand, to wish in short for his 
spiritual ruin, is surely Oriental and something more. The 
writer in Lux Mundi, already cited, would persuade himself and 
us that these utterances are not those of personal spite, but “ the 
claim which righteous Israel makes upon God that He should 
vindicate himself and let her eyes see how righteousness turns 
again to judgment.” This is the way in which we have been led by 
our traditional belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament to 
play fast and loose with our understandings and with our moral 
sense. It might almost as well be pretended, when the Greek 
poet Theognis longs to drink the blood of his political enemies, 
that he is not actuated by hatred, but has some great moral ob- 
ject in his mind. 

What is the Old Testament ? It is the entire body of Hebrew 
literature, theology, philosophy, history, fiction, and poetry, in- 
cluding the poetry of love as well as that of religion. We have 
bound it all up together as a single book, and bound up that book 
with the New Testament, as though the religion of the two were 
the same and the slaughter of the Canaanites or the massacre of 
the day of Purim were a step towards Christian brotherhood and 
the Sermon on the Mount. We have forcibly turned Hebrew 
literature into a sort of cryptogram of Christianity. The love- 
song called The Song of Solomon has been turned into a crypto- 
grammic description of the union of Christ with his Church. A 
certain divine, when his advice was asked about the method of 
reading the Scriptures, used to say that his method was to begin 
at the beginning and read to the end; so that he would spend 
three hours at least on the Old Testament for one that he spent on 
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the New, and would read the list of the Dukes of Edom as often 
as he read the Sermon on the Mount. The first step towards a 
rational appreciation of the Old Testament is to break up the 
volume, separate the acts of Joshua or Jehu from the teachings 
of Jesus, and the different books of the Old Testament from each 
other. 

The language of the Jews was the same as that of the other 
inhabitants of Canaan, and it seems probable that their religion 
also was originally the same. This view appears more likely 
and more consistent with analogy than the supposition that the 
Jews, having set out with tribal monotheism, fell away from it 
to fetishism, idolatry, and to the worship of the powers of nature, 
with sensual rites. We are told in fact (Joshua xxiv., 2) that 
the ancestors of Abraham served other gods. How, or by what 
influences, whether those of individual reformers like the proph- 
ets, or of general circumstance, the nation rose from fetishism 
and nature-worship to tribal monotheism of an eminently pure 
and exalted type seems to be a historical mystery. Higher than 
to tribal monotheism it did not rise; at least it advanced no 
further than to the belief that its god was supreme in power as 
well as in character to all other gods, and thus Lord of the 
whole earth. He was still the God of Israel, and the Jews were 
still his chosen people. Judaism, therefore, never reached the 
religious elevation of some chosen spirits among the heathen 
world, such as Seneca, Marcus Aurelius, and Epictetus ; although 
the Jewish belief was more intense than that of the philosophers 
and extended not only to a select circle but to a portion at least 
of the people. 

Nor could the Jew, hampered as he was by lingering tribal- 
ism, form a conception of the universality and majesty of the 
moral law such as we find in Plato or in Cicero. There is nothing 
in the Hebrew writings like a passage in Cicero’s Republic, pre- 
served by Lactantius: ‘‘There is a true law, right reason, in 
unison with nature, all-embracing, consistent, and eternal, which, 
by its commands, calls to duty, by its prohibitions, deters from 
crime, which, however, never addresses to the good its commands 
or its prohibitions in vain, nor by command or prohibition moves 
the wicked. This law cannot be amended, nor can any clause of 
it be repealed, nor can it be abrogated as a whole. By no vote 
either of the Senate or of the people, can we be released from it. 
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It requires none to explain or to interpret it. Nor will there be 
one law at Rome and another at Athens; one now, and another 
hereafter. Forall nations and for all time there will be one law, 
immutable and eternal ; there will be a common master and ruler 
of all—God, the framer, exponent, and enactor of this law, whom 
he who fails to obey will be recreant to himself, and, renouncing 
human nature, will, by that very fact, incur the severesv punish- 
ment, even though he should escape other penalties real or 
supposed.”* Equally broad is the language of the De Legi- 
bus: ‘* Since, then, nothing is superior to reason, whether in God 
or man, itis by partnership in reason, above all, that man is 
connected with God. Partnership in reason is partnership in 
right reason ; and as lawis right reason, law again is a bond 
between God and man. Community of law is community of 
right. Those to whom these things are common are citizens of 
the same commonwealth. Ii men obey the same power and rule, 
much more do they obey this celestial code, the divine mind and 
the supreme power of God. So that we must regard this universe 
as one and a single commonwealth of gods and men. And 
whereas in states, on a principle of which we will speak in the 
proper place, the position of the citizen is marked by his family 
ties, in the universal nature of things we have something more 
august and glorious—the bond of kinship between gods and 
men.”’+ 

Of a belief in the immortality of the soul no evidence can be 
fotind in the Old Testament, though readers of the Bible who 
persist in using the unrevised version may remain under the im- 
pression that the doctrine is found in Job. Sheol is merely, like 
the Hades of the Odyssey, a shadowy abode of the Dead. The 
rewards and punishments of the Old Testament are temporal and 
material ; its rewards are*wealth and offspring, its punishments 
are beggary and childlessness. The only immortality of which 
there is any idea in it is the perpetuation of a man’s family in 
his tribe. The vindication and requital of Job’s virtue are added 
wealth and multiplied offspring. Nor do we find in the Old Test- 
ament that moral immortality, if the expression may be used, 
which is found in Greek and Roman philosophers, who, without 
speaking definitely of a life after death, identify the virtuous 
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man with the undying power of virtue and intimate that it 
would be well with him in the sum of things. 

Not assuredly that the Hebrew literature lacks qualities, irre- 
spective of its dogmatic position, such as may account for the hold 
which it has retained, in spite of its primeval cosmogony, theology, 
or morality, on the allegiance of civilized minds. The sublimity 
of its cosmogony impressed, as we know, Longinus. Voltaire him- 
self could hardly have failed to acknowledge the magnificence of 
some parts of the prophetic writings, though in other parts he 
might find marks for his satire. All must be touched by the 
beauty of the story of Joseph, and the Book of Ruth. Admir- 
able are both the religious exaltation and the lyrical excellence of 
some of the Psalms. The histories are marred by tribalism, 
primeval inhumanity, and fanaticism; but they derive dignity as 
well as unity from the continuous purpose which runs through 
them, and which in the main is moral; since Jehovah wasa God 
of rightousness and purity, perhaps even of mercy, in contrast 
with the gods of other tribes, and his worship, though ritual, 
sacrificial, and unlike the worship “in spirit and in truth,” the ad- 
vent of which was proclaimed to the woman of Samaria, was yet 
spiritual compared with that of deities whose votaries gashed 
themselves with knives or celebrated lascivious orgies beneath 
the sacred tree. 

Hebrew law is primitive, and the idea of reviving it, conceived 
by some of the Puritans, was absurd. But it is an improvement 
in primitive law. It makes human life sacred, treating murder 
as a crime to be punished with death, not as a mere injury to be 
compounded by a fine. It recognizes the avenger of blood, the 
rude minister of justice before the institution of police; but it 
confines his office to the case of wilful murder, and forbids heredi- 
tary blood-feuds. It recognizes asylum, a necessary check on wild 
primeval passion, but confines it to accidental homicide, ordain- 
ing that if a man slay his neighbor with guilt, he shall be taken, 
even from the altar, and put to death. It recognizes the father’s 
power of life and death over his child, patria potestas, as the Ro- 
man called it, but unlike the hideous Roman law, it requires pub- 
lic procedure and a definite charge, while it secures mercy by re- 
quiring the concurrence of the mother. It recognizes polygamy, 
but strives to temper the jealousies and injustice of the harem. It 
is comparatively hospitable and liberal in its treatment of the 
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stranger. Its Sabbath was most beneficent, especially to the 
slave, and strictness was essential to the observance among a 
primitive people. The ordeal is confined to the particular case 
of a wife suspected of infidelity, and divination is forbidden save 
by the Urim and Thummim. The law mitigates the customs of 
war, requiring that a city shall be summoned before it is besieged, 
and forbidding the cutting down of the fruit trees in a hostile 
country, which was regularly practiced by the Greeks ; while the 
female captive, instead of being draggedat once to the bed of 
the captor, is allowed a month of mourning. Nor is war ex- 
alted or encouraged, as it was among the Assyrians and the 
Persians. Service is to be voluntary ; captains are to be chosen 
only when the army takes the field, so that there would be no 
military class; horses and chariots are not to be multiplied. 
Jehovah, though a God of battles, is not characteristically so. 
Not victory in war, but peace, is the normal blessing. Kings 
it was expected the Israelites would have like the nations around 
them. But unlike the kings of the nations around them, 
their king wasto be the choice of the nation, he was 
to be under the law, which he was to study that 
his heart might not be lifted up among his brethren, and 
his luxury, his harem, his accumulation of treasure, and his mil- 
itary establishment were to be kept within bounds. Finally, 
while there was to be a priestly order, that order was not to be a 
caste. ‘The Levites were to be ordained by the laying on of the 
hands of the whole assembly of Israel. Nor, while the ritual was 
consigned to the priesthood, was religious teaching confined to 
them ; its organs were the prophet and the psalmist. Worship was 
sacrificial, and all sacrifice is irrational. But there was no human 
sacrifice, and the scape-goat was a goat, not, as among the pol- 
ished Athenians, a man. The American slave-owner could ap- 
peal to the Old Testament as a warrant for his institution. Slay- 
ery there was everywhere in primitive times, but the Hebrew 
slave-law is more merciful than that either of Greece or Rome, 
notwithstanding the ordinance, shocking to our sense, which held 
the master blameless for killing his slave if death was not immedi- 
ate, on the ground that the slave ‘‘ was his money.”* The belief 

*An essay written by the +_— ) the guesien “* Does the Bible Sanction Amer- 
ican Slavery?” has probably been long since forgotten. Inits line of argument 
against slavery as an anachronistic and immoral revival ote a \ yee and once .aoral 


institution it was consistent with the present paper. But the essay was ee in 
the penumbra of orthodoxy and would now require very great modification 
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in witchcraft as a crime to be punished by death unhappily 
is also true, and, though not prominent, gave birth in mis- 
guided Christendom to an almost incredible series of atrocities. 
How far these ordinances actually took effect, how far they 
were speculative and ideal, we cannotsay. The ordinance against 
cutting down the fruit trees in an enemy’s country certainly was 
not observed, for the fruit trees of the Moabites are cut down, 
Elisha giving the word (2 Kings, iii., 19). The agricultural 
polity of family freeholds, reverting to the family in the year of 
Jubilee, may safely be said to have never come into practical ex- 
istence but to have been the ideal republic of some very Hebrew 
Plato. From the social point of view, perhaps the most notable 
passages of the Old Testament are those rebuking the selfishness 
of wealth and the oppression of the poor in the prophetic writings 
and the Psalms, which have supplied weapons for the champions 
of social justice. There is scarcely anything like these in Greek 
or Roman literature. Juvenal complains of the contempt and in- 
sult to which poverty exposes a man, but he does not denounce 
social oppression. In this respect the Mahometan and the Budd- 
hist are perhaps superior to the Greek or Roman. But we shall 
hardly find anywhere a moral-force equal in intensity to that of 
the Hebrew prophets, narrowly local and national though their 
preaching is. 

Religion in the primitive state is completely identified with 
nationality. For a member of the tribe or of the nation which 
inherited the religion of the tribe to worship any but the tribal 
or national god or gods is treason punishable by death. ‘‘ He 
that sacrificeth unto any god save unto the Lord only he shall be 
utterly destroyed.” To the importation of this feature of an 
obsolete tribalism into Christianity, Christendom in part at 
least owes the fatal identification of the Church with the State, 
the extermination of the Albigenses, the religious wars, the In- 
quisition, the burning of Servetus. At the end of the seven- 
teenth century a boy was put to death by the Calvinistic min- 
isters of Scotland for having blasphemed the Lord by question- 
ing the dogma of the Trinity. 

That which is not a supernatural revelation may still, so far 
as it is good, be a manifestation of the Divine. As a manifesta- 
tion of the Divine the Hebrew books, teaching righteouness and 
purity, may have their place in our love and admiration for ever ; 
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but the time has surely come when as a supernatural revelation 
they should be frankly though reverently laid aside, and no more 
allowed to cloud the vision of free inquiry or to cast the shadow 
of primeval religion and law over our modern life, as they do 
when Sabbatarianism debars us from innocent recreation on our 
day of rest; for it is the Jewish Sabbath that is really before the 
Sabbatarian’s mind. Itis useless, and is but paltering with the 
truth to set up, like the writer in Lux Mundi, the figment of 
a semi-inspiration. An inspiration which errs, which contra- 
dicts itself, which dictates manifest incredibilities, such as the 
stopping of the sun, Balaam’s speaking ass, Elisha’s avenging 
bears, or the transformation of Nebuchadnezzar, is no inspiration 
at all. It requires the supplementary action of human criticism 
to winnow the truth from the falsehood, and the result of the 
process varies with the personal tendencies of the critics. No- 
body would ever have thought of it except as an expedient to 
cover retreat. We do but tamper with our own understandings 
and consciences by such attempts at once to hold on and let go, 
to retain the shadow of a belief when the substance has passed 
away. The believers in verbal inspiration, of whom some still 
remain, desperate as are the difficulties with which they have to 
contend, stand comparatively on firm ground. Verbal inspira- 
tion is at all events a consecrated tradition ; semi-inspiration is a 
subterfuge, and nothing more. Theseare troublous times. The 
trouble is everywhere : in politics, in the social system, in relig- 
ion. But the storm centre seems to be in the region of religion. 
The fundamental beliefs on which our social system has hitherto 
rested are giving way. To replace them before the edifice falls, 
and at the sametime to give us such knowledge as may be at- 
tainable of man’s estate and destiny, thought must be entirely 
free. 
GOLDWIN SMITH. 
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OUR BENEFITS FROM THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 


CoLumBvus died in the belief that the way to India and far 
Cathay led through the Caribbean Sea. His faith will in part be 
justified when the Nicaragua Canal is opened to the commercial 
navies of the world. 

The dawn of the twentieth century will be the psychological 
moment for America—as the United States are popularly, though 
eclectically, called. She will then have reached the most critical 
stage conceivable in her development as a nation ; and it were well 
that her statesmen, recognizing this fact, should be prepared 
to perform their duty as the trustees of those who have placed 
them in power. European nations, who have never ceased to 
threaten the Isthmus—the true path for sea-power between West 
and East, as Cromwell, Nelson, and even Columbus appear to 
have recognized—and, in particular, Great Britain, whose com- 
mercial interests predominate and whose navy is supposed to 
hold the command of the sea, may severally or collectively call 
upon America to make good her pretensions or to resign the 
proud position which Nature and the genius of her sons have 
clearly assigned to her. She will be pressed to decide, whether 
she aspires to the rank and responsibilities of a world-power, or 
is content to play the part of a Hanseatic Confederation, whose 
influence, however great, must necessarily be restricted within 
comparatively narrow and selfish limitations. 

In these days of political and commercial rivalry, embracing 
the whole world, the nebulous Monroe Doctrine—as understood 
by the masses in America and Europe—will, of necessity, be dis- 
sipated, unless it be condensed into some visible form of resist- 
ance against the encroachment of Europe. In plain words, the 
Monroe Doctrine, inits negative, protective, and final aspects, 
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can only be upheld by force of arms: by a navy capable of dis- 
puting the claims of the world to a closer share in the develop- 
ment of Central and South America, or by an ally, who, for a 
consideration, may be willing to guarantee the preservation of 
American interests. As an Englishman, I should like to see 
-Great Britain presiding over the projected Isthmian Canal ; but, 
as a geographer, who may be permitted to regard such issues from 
a philosophical point of view, I am compelled to admit, that the 
claims of America, in spite of many reasons which invalidate 
them, are, morally speaking, in excess of all others. For her the 
unfettered possession of the canal is a matter of vital concern, 
involving her very existence as a free and independent people ; 
but for Europe it means simply commercial and political ag- 
grandisement. 

The question is, therefore: Will American statesmen have suffi- 
cient patriotism and foresight to subordinate personal ambition 
to the progressive requirements of a virile population ? 

We all know that the development and expansion of nation- 
alities follow the lines of the least resistance, and are governed 
by inflexible natural laws. Equally well-known are the principles 
governing the redistribution of trade centres resulting from the 
opening up of new channels of commerce. That America can 
continue to maintain her position of isolation and reserve in the 
family of nations is contrary to the teaching of history, Even 
in recent years this has been shown to be theoretically impossible. 
In the question regarding Hawaii, America lost a favorable oppor- 
tunity of acquiring a naval base that may be absolutely essential 
to her in the future—indeed, the chief strategic position in the 
Pacific; and in the Nicaraguan dispute she honorably acted up 
to the true principles of the Monroe Doctrine, and thereby 
renounced forever the spread-eagle claims with which it had 
hitherto been invested, at least in popular estimation. Her action 
in raising the diplomatic rank of her chief European ministers to 
that of ambassadors may be held to indicate that her relations 
with foreign powers are daily becoming more intimate and im- 
portant : indeed, her recent pacific intervention between China 
and Japan proves this beyond dispute. 

These, and other examples which might be cited, point to the 
fact that the United States have outgrown their Constitution, 
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against a negative and retrocessional, attitude towards the world. 
Should America elect to adopt a distinct foreign policy, with all 
its consequences, she will, of course, require a navy capable of 
enforcing her diplomatic representations. Has America such a 
navy? Indeed, one may ask, without reflecting on the capacity 
of this arm of the service, which all the world knows to be most 
efficient, has America a sufficiently strong navy at the present 
day to venture upon the dangerous expedient of uniting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific? 

In the event of war between Great Britain and France, the 
British Channel Squadron must first be defeated before her enemy 
can venture upon invading England; and yet we hesitate to help 
France by constructing a Channel tunnel uniting the two coun- 
tries, in spite of the obvious facilities for destroying it at a mo- 
ment’s notice. When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, Europe will 
be brought to the very doors of America—to her chief strategic 
naval base. The West Indies will partially regain their former 
political importance, and of these islands Jamaica, in the hands 
of Great Britain, practically commands the Atlantic entrance to 
the canal. On the Pacific seaboard, the Galapagos Islands, be- 
longing to Ecuador, appear to me to be the most suitable naval 
base for protecting an Isthmian canal. Can America, under 
existing circumstances, uphold her political supremacy and guar- 
antee the protection of her commercial interests? 

By the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty (1850) Great Britain and 
America not only agreed to neutralize any canal that might be 
built across the Isthmus, but also bound themselves to abstain 
from any annexations of territory in Central America.* ‘To 
Great Britain, holding the command of the sea, it is of no great 
consequence whether or not she be debarred from further political 
domination over the Isthmus, provided the Canal remains 
neutralized, but to America such abstention would appear to be 
no longer possible. 

The present disturbance of the balance of power in the Pacific 
by the uprising of Japan, a formidable military and naval power, 
and the consequent destruction of the Chinese myth; the 
impulse given to international, and especially British, commerce 

*The English settlement at Belize, now called British Honduras, is, I am 
aware, regarded in America as an infringement of this treaty; but there were 
special pre-existing conditions which, under the su uent convention with Guate- 
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in the Pacific by the construction of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, in connection with fast steamers (armed cruisers) shorten- 
ing the route between Europe and Eastern Asia ; the projected 
direct cables along this new pathway of commerce ; and finally, 
the inevitable construction of the Nicaragua Canal—all these are 
events indicating the advent of a time, not so very remote, when 
the Pacific will vie with the Atlantic as a ‘pathway to the far 
East. The route through the Suez Canal is open to many 
objections, on account of the dangers to sea-borne commerce in 
time of war. 

The favorable geographical position of America, presiding 
over one of the chief foci of international commerce and _ hoid- 
ing what may be the key to the future command of the sea, 
offers a national ambition which no statesman can afford to neg- 
lect. Similar conditions led to the creation of the Roman 
Empire and to the expansion of Great Britain. Will America, 
with these examples before her, accept the greatness that is 
thrust upon her, and recognize her responsibilities ; and will her 
sons respond to the call thus made upon her courage and re- 
sources ? These are questions that must be answered soon. 

An ever-increasing navy, an adequate army, naval bases and 
coaling stations—if not colonies—must necessarily hamper for 
many years to come the internal development of a youngcountry. 
Add to these, the adoption of a sound foreign policy, with all 
its consequences, and America may well hesitate on the course 
which is marked out for her, directly the Nicaragua Canal is 
opened to traffic. But as ‘* Rome was not built in a day,” and as 
the British Empire is the growth of centuries of strenuous 
effort, America may comfort herself with the hope that “ suffi- 
cient for the day is the evil thereof.” The only comfort denied 
her is, that if she refuse to occupy vital strategic positions well 
within her grasp, some other power may snap them up. If her 
Constitution prohibit national expansion, all one can say is: So 
much the worse for the Constitution, which in these days ought 
to be sufficiently robust to stand ‘‘ the higher criticism.” 

Having roughly outlined the political aspect of our subject, 
we may now glance at the co-related conditions of international 
commerce, in regard to the displacement of trade centres by the 
marriage of the Pacific with the Atlantic. If, politically speak- 
ing, the opening of the Nicaragua Canal carries with it many 
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dangers as well as advantages to the development of America, 
the commercial prospects may be said to promise nothing but 
profit. 

The relation between trade routes and distributing centres is 
a subject of the highest importance, not only to merchants, but 
also, and in a greater degree, to the statesmen who direct and 
control the colonial and foreign affairs of a country. That this 
relation is of the most intimate kind, and the result of a natural law 
which has been evident since the days when the civilizations of 
China, India, Arabia, and the Mediterranean were first evolved, 
is a well-marked historical fact. To go no further back than the 
inauguration of the Suez Canal, about twenty-five years ago, 
Great Britain is still experiencing the unfavorable results of the 
deflection of commerce from the Cape route to that by the Medi- 
terranean and the Suez Canal. Instead of London being the chief 
distributing centre of the riches of the Far East, as in earlier 
times, there have arisen in the Mediterranean basin a number of 
competitive centres. The Mediterranean Powers thus enjoy a 
partial revival of their ancient prosperity. To Great Britain, as 
the monopolist of the sea-borne commerce of the world, this 
has proved a serious financial loss, and it is only by seeking 
compensation elsewhere, e. g., in the acquisition of new markets, 
that her merchants can hope to retain their paramount ad- 
vantages. 

But, perhaps, the fundamental reason—apart from maritime 
and colonial enterprise—why Great Britain has distanced her 
rivals is that she is the only power enjoying the facilities of Free 
Trade. Whilst all other powers are Protectionist, in the largely 
unfulfilled hope of nourishing their growing industries, Great 
Britain has never deviated from her present fiscal policy since 
the time of its adoption. Every market in the world, which can 
be approached by sea, is at her disposal. The absurdity to which 
Protection has been carried, especially by America, in the vain 
attempt to keep out British exports and to undermine British 
commerce, need not be insisted upon in these pages. Every coun- 
try in the world has been fertilized by British capital—to the ex- 
tent, it is said, of no less than two thousand millions of pounds 
sterling. So long, then, as Great Britain pursues a Free Trade 
policy, and other countries are hampered by Protection, so long 
will she continue to dominate the markets of the world. If 
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America were to adopt Free Trade principles she would indeed 
become a formidable rival. 

When the Nicaragua Canal is opened, British freights to San 
Francisco will be handicapped, as compared with cargoes from the 
Eastern States of the Union. At present the distance from New 
York to San Francisco, by Cape Horn, is 15,900 miles, and from 
Liverpool 16,900 miles, or six per cent. further; but when the 
Canal is opened, New York will be 4,200 miles from San Fran- 
cisco, and Liverpool 8,200 miles, or no less than ninety-six per 
cent. further ; thus dowdling the distance of Europe as compared 
with the Atlantic States from the Pacific Coast. On the reverse 
side, from the American point of view, one can well understand 
the opposition of the trans-continental American railways to the 
opening up of ashort sea route between Atlantic and Pacific trade 
centres. 

Again, when the Nicaragua Canal is opened, the Atlantic 
States of North America will be within a short distance from the 
Pacific States of South America; although it is believed that, 
south of Callao, the carrying trade, by sailing vessels at least, 
would follow its present course round Cape Horn, in order to 
escape the canal dues and the light baffling breezes under the 
Equator. But in this case, steamships would replace sailing ves- 
sels and carry American trade much further south. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to formulate a new doc- 
trine, as against the Monroe doctrine : 

First, That the welfare of the United States of America is 
bound up with the maintenance of the British Empire; 

Second, That, when the Nicaragua Canal is opened, the 
United States will be in a position to assume or reject the rank 
and responsibilities of a world-power ; and 

Third, That the United States, in alliance with Great Britain 
and her Colonies, would inevitably lead to the hegemony " the 
English-speaking race. 

The increasing popularity of marriages between pon 
heiresses and British peers encourages the hope that, since nations 
and individuals develop along parallel lines, America and Great 
Britain will recognize the obvious advantages of a mariage de 
convenance. 


ARTHUR SILVA WHITE. 
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PERSONAL HISTORY OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. 
XII._THE END OF THE EMPIRE. 


BY ALBERT D. VANDAM, AUTHOR OF “‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN 
PARIS,” ‘*MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK,” ETC., ETC. 


I REACHED Paris on Saturday night, 16th July, 1870, 
hence four-and-twenty hours after the virtual though not official 
declaration of war between France and Prussia. I had no longer 
a home in the French capital, for both my relatives were gone. 
In spite of all that I had heard and seen for fonrteen years, dur- 
ing which I had been an attentive listener and, considering my age, 
a careful observer, I felt almost certain that France would hold 
her own in the forthcoming struggle, but I did not imagine for a 
single instant that she would inflict a crushing defeat on her 
adversary such as her adversary eventually inflicted on her. 

Before I went to bed that night my opinions had undergone a 
considerable change —I will not say a radical one. I did not like 
the tone of the prologue. I am no physiognomist, but I candidly 
own that I have more faith in the man who at the hour of 
supreme danger sets his teeth tightly and stares as if his eyes 
would come out of their sockets, than in the man who grins 
open-mouthed and yells and rolls his eyes in a fine frenzy. 

I cannot speak from personal experience of the attitude and 
demeanor of the Berlin people in July, 1870, but thereis, perhaps, 
more valuable evidence than mine in that respect. It is that of 
a representative Frenchman in the highest sense of the term.* 
‘* At seven o’clock in the evening of the 19th (July), the Secre- 
tary of the Senate handed me my passports. I was ready to start, 
and I left Hamburg immediately. Behind me lay Germany, up- 


*M.G. Rothan, Minister-Plenipotentiary to the Hanseatic Free Towns. 
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risen from one end to the other and rushing to arms, grave, 
solemn, full of hatred, conscious that she was engaging in a mortal 
struggle, ready for every sacrifice. In Paris I only beheld people 
yielding to violent excitement, tumultuous scenes, bands of 
drunken men indulging in patriotic saturnalias. The contrast 
was heartrending.” 

What was heartrending to the truly patriotic Frenchman be- 
came well-nigh disgusting to the alien with less fiercely pulsing 
blood in his veins, but who, alien though he was, had learned to 
love France during and for the many happy years he had spent 
within her borders. I was almost sorry I hadcome to Paris; 
the confidence of the previous four-and-twenty hours in France’s 
ability to confront the imminent danger with something like 
moderate results received a shock there and then. 

It took me nearly an hour to get to the Café de la Paix, 
where I knew I should find the only man in Paris whom I could 
frankly ask for information without exposing myself to the risk 
of a rebuff and worse perhaps. Joseph Ferrari was my uncles’ 
old friend, and knew their nephew well enough not to suspect 
him of being a spy in the pay of Bismarck. Diplomatically he 
was not only the best-informed man in France, but the man who 
had probably thoroughly sifted whatever information he had got 
and subjected the residuum to the most critical analysis. 

Ferrari was seated outside the café amidst a group of seven or 
eight, Imperialists toa man. I knew most of them by sight, but 
no more. Ferrarishook hands with me very cordially, but did not 
even ask me when I had arrived. It was the first time we met 
since, a twelvemonth earlier, we had parted on the platform of 
the Northern Railway Station, whither he had accompanied the re- 
mains of my younger uncle on their way to their last resting-place 
in a little cemetery near Amsterdam, where the yellow waters of 
the Y splash in low, plaintive ripples against the shore. 

I took the hint, ordered some coffee, and sat silently by his 
side for nearly three hours, at the end of which I had arrived, at 
any rate, at the conclusion, that if Bismarck, as was alleged at 
the time, spent a great dealof money in maintaining a staff of 
spies in France, he was absolutely flinging those sums out of the 
window. ‘There was no need to go hunting for secret informa- 
tion ; everything worth knowing seemed to be known to at least 
a half dozen persons nearest to the Emperor, and they in their thrn 
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made no scruple in telling their friends. A decently-bred and 
well-dressed man, provided with a couple of letters of introduc- 
tion to some of the best-known deputies and officials, or toa 
couple of membersof the court circle, would simply have to 
listen. In less than an hour, for instance, I felt perfectly certain 
with regard to two or three main points. There was neither a 
fixed plan of mobilization nor a plan of campaign. With regard 
to the alliances France might possibly have contracted, all 
Ferrari’s interlocutors agreed that various attempts had been 
made to secure them; but while one section stoutly maintained 
that the treaties relating to them were lying sealed and signed in 
the archives at the Quai d’Orsay, the other was equally positive 
that the negotiations had altogether fallen through. And yet all 
these men surrounding Ferrari, and intelligent to a degree— 
though, of course, intellectually, not to compare with him— 
would have gasped at the bare suggestion that their country 
might be crushed in the coming struggle. 

‘«* Now, you have heard the bells ring, but you do not know 
who pulls the ropes,” said Ferrari to me that night as I left 
him at his door. ‘‘I fancy I can show you not only the bell- 
ringers themselves, but enlighten you as to the substance of 
the ropes they are pulling.” And from that hour until 
a few days after Woerth, when I left Paris temporarily, 
he indicated to me the ‘‘undercurrents” that had been 
and were still at work. The information gathered from him 
piecemeal, as well as what I saw personally during those three 
weeks, is embodied in the following pages. I have, moreover, 
read and heard a good deal since, which, for convenience’ sake, 
I will incorporate here instead of making separate footnotes. 

** You heard the whole of them last night,” Ferrari said next 
morning ; ‘‘ you heard the whole of them last night talking about 
France’s alliances. There is not a word of truth in the state- 
ments of either of the parties. There is not a single treaty to 
that effect deposited in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangeres, nor have any negotiations fallen through. Both 
Austria and Italy—Napoleon’s main dependence—are playing a 
waiting game; if you want it more plainly, both Nigra and 
Metternich are leading the Emperor and Gramont by the nose. 
It would not be very difficult to do this with regard to the latter 
under any circumstances; it would be more difficult with the 
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Emperor but for his excruciating disease, which ieaves him rest 
neither night nor day except under the influence of morphia, and 
I defy the most clear-headed intellect to work outa problem or to 
pursue even its own thoughts under such conditions. Except 
Conneau and a few doctors, no one suspects how ill he really is, 
for your Napoleon, whom I like nearly as much as your uncles did, 
is a real man of courage. If he were not so ill ashe is, he might 
become alive to the fact just now that those Rhine provinces 
which are fundamentally the sole cause of the mischief are un- 
attainable, or at any rate not attainable by the means he proposes 
to attain them by, namely, by attacking Prussia and by inviting 
Austria and Italy to help him. 

**To begin with, Austria and Italy will not, cannot, and dare 
not help France. Let me explain to you why. 

**T will leave Italy aside for a moment. In the first place 
because such aid as she may be able to afford to France will be 
almost worthless without the equally active co-operation of 
Austria. In order to be of any use at all, Italy would have to 
call out at least 100,000 troops, and in her present state of mili- 
tary organization it would take her at least six or seven weeks to 
do this—that is, if the two burning questions, those of the 
temporal sovereignty of the Papacy and the occupation of Rome, 
had been satisfactorily settled to the advantage of Italy before- 
hand. Without that, I tell you, there is not the remotest chance 
of Italy’s stirring a finger. I know my country better than the 
Emperor, and feel positive that, if Victor Emmanuel at- 
tempted to mobilize his army without that stipulation—and 
mind, a public, not a secret, stipulation—his army, much as it 
loves him, would refuse to move at his bidding, provided it did 
not stir against him. Our statesmen at the risk of being taxed 
with ingratitude say to themselves, ‘ Italy’s position with regard 
to her unification—read with regard to the possession of Rome— 
would not be improved by a victory of France over Prussia ; it 
would be seriously improved by a defeat of France, or even by a 
drawn campaign, which would necessarily lead to a Congress.’ 
This, I own, is black ingratitude, but I am not responsible for it, 
and, if I were, I would follow the tactics of Lanza or whosoever 
stood in his place. 

‘** Granted, however, that all those difficulties be satisfactorily 
removed offhand, I repeat, it will take, then, six weeks to mobil- 
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ize 100,000 troops, which, if Austria still holds aloof by that 
time, will have to be directed on to Lyons, and have to cross a 
great part of France by rail. By then, take my word for it, the 
issue of the struggle will have been virtually decided. If France 
be able to hold her own single-handed for six or seven weeks after 
the real outbreak of the war, she will be able to doso afterwards, 
and will need no help of any one—provided she interprets the 
words ‘holding her own’ in their most literal sense. If she at- 
tempts territorial aggrandisement—the territorial aggrandisement 
Napoleon has been dreaming of for years—under no matter what 
specious title, she will practically make a scourge for her own 
back, for in spite of Napoleon’s hare-brained theories on the sub- 
ject, the South German States want none of his protection 
against Prussia ; and if they do not rally around her now, they 
would rally round her then; and what is more, Austria, who is 
wavering now, who, like Italy, is waiting to see how the cat 
jumps, would waver no longer. Austria’s love, like Juliet’s, 
would spring from her only hate. She would scarcely care to see 
Wiartemberg and Bavaria under French protection or allied to 
France, for in such conditions Baden would scarcely prove an ob- 
stacle to an otherwise unhindered march of the French into Bo- 
hemia. Austria has had enough of that kind of thing under Na- 
poleon’s uncle.” 

«Then why those drafts of projected treaties at the existence 
of which you yourself hinted ?” I asked. 

** Did not I tell you that both Austria and Italy are waiting 
to see how the cat jumps? If those drafts exist, and I feel cer- 
tain of the existence of one, and nearly certain of the existence 
of the other, then final execution, I mean the signing of them 
by the three contracting parties, would still be dependent on so 
many conditions that at the last moment one or both of France’s 
contemplated allies might find a pretext for retreat. Do not lose 
sight of the following facts. Austria will not act without 
Italy. That is no surmise on my part, but an ascertained 
fact. Austria is, moreover, a Catholic power, and as such de- 
termined to maintain the temporal sovereignty of the Papacy, 
which Italy is equally determined to destroy. . . . But,” 
and here he took out his watch, ‘‘I have outstayed my 
time ; 3 I shall see you again by and bye, and will tell you 
more.’ 
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With which he left me to my own devices and reflections. 
The former were few, the latter many. Under different circum- 
stances, I should have looked up my French acquaintances. After 
an absence of more than a twelvemonth, I should have had a 
friendly welcome, albeit that during that twelvemonth not one had 
probably given a thought to me. The Parisian character is essen- 
tially constituted like that. Ont of sight, out of mind. But I 
felt not certain of my reception in the present state of affairs. So 
I made up my mind to have luncheon by myself and to wander 
about the streets in the afternoon. My uncles and I had fre- 
quently dined at the Faisan Doré, in the Rue des Martyrs. 
As I grew up, I lunched there now and again when the state 
of my purse would run to it, and when the fare of the 
Brasserie des Martyrs, next door, or Dinochaux’s, hard by in the 
Rue Bréda, was not to my taste. Consequently, I was not alto- 
gether a stranger there. I might have been, for all the notice 
I got on my entering the establishment from the principal down 
to the cashier and the waiters, all of whom had seen me but a 
twelvemonth before. On the 13th or 14th July I should probably 
have had a sign of recognition and a smile from every one; on the 
16th I had become an enemy to France, perhapsa spy. I have 
never set foot in the Faisan Doré since, though for five years I 
had to pass its doors twice a day to go and eat elsewhere. 

I ate my meal in silence, notwithstanding the familiar faces 
of several of the customers. I went out, and at the corner of 
the Faubourg Montmartre ran against my friend Korner. “I 
am glad I met you before I go,” he said, holding out his hand ; 
“let us have the stirrup cup, if it be only the stirrup cup of 
coffee,” he laughed, no doubt in allusion to my frugal habits in 
the way of liquor. 

‘* But I thought that in virtue of certain laws you were ex- 
empt from military service,” I remarked, when we were seated. 

I am,” he answered. 

«‘Then you are going to join as a volunteer ? ” 

He looked amazed. ‘‘I am not going as a volunteer at all. I 
was born in Paris, that’s true, but I am too German to fight on 
the side of the French, and too conscientious to fight against them. 
So I am going to Brussels.” Then he stopped, but in another 
moment he went on. “‘ Practically, this is the doing of the 
French themselves, who maintain that men of German blood, 
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even if born in France, can never become Frenchmen. They are 
right, nevertheless. I should have stayed here to await events if _ 
the manager of the bank had not dismissed me yesterday 
morning, without rhyme or reason apparently. ‘ You had better 
be gone, monsieur,’ he said. ‘I cannot have you here. Your 
fellow-clerks would make life intolerable to you.’ With this he 
handed me a voucher for a month’s salary. I went home some- 
what crestfallen, lown. On the doorstep I was met by my con- 
cierge. ‘ Monsieur,’ she whispered, ‘ the proprietor has asked me 
to tell you to remove your furniture as soon as possible, and your- 
self with it. He will make you a present of the quarter’s rent 
that has begun. It is not his fault, perhaps. This morning, 
after you were gone, the tenants came down in a body, and swore 
that, if you were not out of the house in forty-eight hours, they 
would be, and the proprietor might fish for his rent.’ ‘ But, 
madame,’ I remonstrated, ‘I was born and bred in this house ; 
my mother, father, and grandfather died here. Where am I to 
go?’ * Ah, ga,’ she replied, shrugging her shoulders as only a 
Frenchwoman can, ‘¢a ne me regarde pas.’ And she went on 
with her sweeping ; which indifference did not prevent her from 
accepting fifty francs this morning under the following circum- 
stances, As you know, my grandfather died in January, and I 
felt very lonely in this large flat by myself. I thought of giving 
it up, and, in fact, gave notice to that effectat the end of the 
March quarter. About six weeks ago I became engaged, and the 
flat not being let, I decided to keep it on. You know that I am 
not altogether dependent on my salary at the bank. If all had 
gone well, I should have been married by the end of the month. 
I went straight to my wife’s parents to tell them what had hap- 
pened ; before I could open my lips, my fiancée’s father informed 
me that my engagement was broken off. There was a lot of 
highfalutin’ about the enemies to his country. I did not take 
the trouble to answer him, and turned on my heel. But there I 
was with a houseful of furniture on my hand, and nowhere to 
put it, for I knew that if I did not shift it within forty-eight 
hours it would be flung into the street, and I knew, equally, that 
it would be of no use to appeal to the law at this moment. Three 
people to whom I successively applied to move and store it 
refused. They virtually gave me the same answer. They were 
not going to help a German to get his chattels away, and as for 
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storing it, they would not be defiled by the furniture’s contact. 
I went to a fourth to try and sell it. The answer was the same. 
The concierge has sold it for me; she said it was left for rent. 
At a rough guess it is worth about 4,000 francs, for it was all 
very good and solid. I got 900 francs for it, out of which I gave 
the concierge 50 francs.” 

In the evening I told Ferrarithe story. ‘* That’s just it,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ Napoleon, with his ridiculous theory of nationali- 
ties, pretends. that the mere fact of annexing them would con- 
vert those Germans on the left bank of the Rhine into 
Frenchmen, when two centuries of French rule, and by no 
means stringent rule, have failed to do so in the case of the 
Alsatians. Look at the Irish in America and the French in 
Canada ; they have remained Irish and French in spite of every- 
thing. But all this is of a piece with Napoleon’s dream of turn- 
ing Austria, the persistent enemy of France, into her friend. 
Henri IV. and Richelieu, who were as good politicians as the son 
of Hortense, looked at Austria in that light. But Austria is 
clever, and hating France, as she does and always did, does not 
mind making a cat’s-paw of her. Francis Joseph sends M. and 
Mme. de Metternich to Eugénie, who worries her husband into a 
war with Prussia which she calls ‘ma guerre, 2 moi’; for 
Napoleon, in spite of those confounded Rhine provinces, would 
probably have continued to trust to his sinuous policy to 
get them. Why the Emperor should persist in regarding Aus- 
tria as a friend beats my comprehension, and why he should 
imagine that Austria looks upon France in a friendly light is 
still more puzzling to me. Marie Louise, the consort of the 
greatest man that ever lived, shakes the dust of France from off 
her feet the moment she can; she leaves her son to the tender 
mercies of her father and old Metternich ; on the evening of the 
day she learns the news of Napoleon the Great’s death she goes 
to the theatre as if nothing had happened. Antommarchi, who 
comes to tell her of the hero’s death, is not even received by her. 
The Duc de Reichstadt is practically sequestrated, and his grand- 
father sanctions all the questionable proceedings of his mother 
with regard to him. Now look at the other side. Marie An- 
toinette is murdered in Franee ; the first Napoleon simply treads 
Austria under foot, and when he marries one of her daugh- 
ters still conspires against her (against Austria) ; Napoleon’s 
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nephew despoils Austria in Italy. In the day of Austria’s 
trouble with Prussia, he leaves Austria to face that trouble 
by herself, although his policy dictates to him a different 
course; the death of Maximilian, the madness of Maxi- 
milian’s wife, are virtually Louis Napoleon’s doings. Notwith- 
standing all this, he is befooled by Francis Joseph and Metternich 
fils on the strength of a few sheets of paper which are not even 
signed, for those sheets of paper do exist, although in due time, 
if it suits her, Austria will deny this.* But even if they were 
signed they would be no good, as Andrassy warned the Emperor 
as early as three years ago. ‘ Permit me to observe to your 
Majesty,’ he said at Salzburg, ‘that a treaty only counts in pro- 
portion to its possibility of execution ; and I can guarantee your 
Majesty that Hungary will never allow Austria to make war upon 
Prussia.’ I can only ascribe Napoleon’s blindness to the desper- 
ate state of his health ; for as far as I can see, unless a miracle 
save both, he is leading France and himself to headlong destruc- 
tion. 

“‘ That he is very ill there is not the least doubt. In a con- 
sultation held a fortnight ago between six of the most eminent 
medical men of France, it was considered necessary to proceed 
immediately to an operation. But Nélaton shirked the responsi- 
bility, owing to his want of success with Niel last year. And now 
it is too late.” 

This is but a small instalment of the prognostications of 
Ferrari. After that, the successive defeats of Reichshofen, 
Woerth, Beaumont and Sedan were no surprise to me, and when 
I landed again in Paris on the afternoon of the 3d September, I 
was prepared for the sequel to Sedan. Yet I thought there 
might be found a man to save the situation. M. Estancelin, the 
eminent champion of the Orleanist cause, who is barely recover- 
ing from a severe accident as I write, well nigh saved that situa- 
tion in the Palais Bourbon. But for Trochu, who hesitated, he 
would have succeeded. Lesseps saved the Tuileries from being 
sacked and burned on the 4th September. Not for long though. 

And the Second Empire finished more ignominiously than it 


had begun. 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. 


* Ferrari spoke prophetically. Austria did deny the existence of those draft 
treaties a few years later on, and when the Empress wished to refute the falsehood 
by producing the documents, they had disappeared from Chiselhurst. 
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WILD TRAITS IN TAME ANIMALS. 


IV.—THE PIG. 


BY DR. LOUIS ROBINSON. 


THE sheep and the pig may be classed apart from other do- 
mestic animals in one particular. Man makes but little use of 
them during their lifetime. With the exception of the annual 
tribute of wool which he exacts from the sheep, he chiefly benefits 
by appointing himself their sole heir and executor, and then ar- 
ranging for their seasonable demise. 

Beyond this unfortunate fellowship the sheep and the pig 
have but little in common either in habits or history. ‘The more 
we examine them, the more evident it becomes that they have 
been developed among utterly different surroundings. Yet in 
both cases, all the characteristics which render them so valuable 
to us, served to preserve them during long epochs before the com- 
mencement of their captivity. 

We now chiefly regard alive hog as so much perambulating 
bacon. His other physical and moral qualities are totally eclipsed 
by ideas about the number of pounds of pork which we hope and 
intend to inherit from him. Let us first, then, consider whence 
he gets his aptitude for laying on fat. Of course, it is plain that 
no wild animal could long exist in the condition of the prize 
hogs which we see exhibited in agricultural shows. Long 
continued and assiduous care has been exercised by men in en- 
hancing this quality in the domestic breeds both in America and 
Europe, and in an even greater degree in the far East. Indeed, 
we are indebted for the delicate flavor and general high quality 
of our pork to the ingenious Chinaman nearly as much as for our 
tea and china tea-cups. 
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The wild boar of Europe is a scraggy giant who would need a 
vast deal of civilizing before his gaunt and sinewy frame could be 
cushioned over with the proper thickness and quality of adipose 
tissue. Very many years ago, breeders found that the European 
pigs were much improved by being crossed with the Chinese. 
These are of a different race altogether, and are not found wild 
anywhere at the present day. The careful Mongolians have kept 
and improved them for untold centuries, and this doubtless ac- 
counts for their superiority from the farmers’ point of view. 

But the disposition to lay on an enormous amount of fat when 
food is plentiful dates back far beyond the beginning of the 
Chinese Empire. And what is more, it was a most necessary 
habit of the pig’s wild ancestors in any but hot climates; for in 
all probability the hog which did not get fat in the fall would 
perish during a hard winter. One would not think that there 
was much resemblance between fat pork and honey, yet analysts 
tell us that they are chemically very similar. In both cases they 
were, in the first place, stores laid up for winter use by their re- 
spective owners, which man, the arch-plunderer, has appropriated 
for his own purposes. There was this difference, however, 
that whereas the bees accumulated their savings in a joint stock 
bank the pig carried his about with him. 

Throughout the spring and summer in Northern and Central 
Europe, the wild hog, by diligently grubbing for roots and what- 
ever else he could find, managed to make a bare living. But when 
autumn came and the acorns and beech-mast fell, he revelled in 
plenty. Moreover, at this season, many of his enemies, such as the 
bears, were feasting on the ripe berries and nuts, so that he was 
left in comparative peace. The result was that, in the few weeks be- 
tween the fall of the mast and the first severe weather, he filled out 
amazingly. Then came the winter, during which he had to face the 
cold, and find what food he could beneath the snow or on the hard 
frozen ground. Towards the end of winter the most trying time 
came. The earth was still hard with frost, and every nut or acorn 
in the forest had been picked up by the thousands of hungry 
searchers, The pig was no longer fat; his inward store had well 
nigh been consumed. It was always an anxious question with him 
whether he would “save his bacon” until the breaking of the frost. 

You will see then that the hog, which had within his own 
private bank a dollar’s worth of savings, in the form of lard, 
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when his fellows were insolvent, would in an exceptionally pro- 
tracted and severe winter be one of the few to survive. He would 
naturally transmit his fattening tendencies to his descendants, 
and so it comes about that, in the present day, no animal so 
handsomely responds to liberal feeding as the domestiv pig. 

Many other beasts which live under somewhat the same condi- 
tions share with the hog this faculty for accumulating a store of 
fat during the fall, but in no other case has it been taken advan- 
tage of by man to such an extent. 

There are two other characteristics of the pig which we find of 
great value ; viz.: his tough skin and bristly coat. We will now 
discuss the natural origin of these. We have seen that the horse, 
the ass, the sheep, and the goat, found it necessary to retire from 
low and marshy regions where cover was abundant and which 
swarmed with voracious foes. 

Not so the wild hog. He stayed and faced the danger. If you 
observe the shape of a lean pig you see at once that he has been 
built for forcing his way through dense canebrakes and jungles. 
He is shaped something like a submarine boat or a Whitehead 
torpedo. His nose is the thin end of a wedge or rather a cone for 
forcing apart the close-set stems of his native thickets. His hide, 
especially about the shoulders and back, is extraordinarily tough. 

The bristly covering of the wild hog is a perfect protection 
against the thorns and he will plunge at headlong speed through 
dense masses of bramble and briar where no other animal of his 
sizeand weight could follow. If any of us were to pursue the same 
track we should get our clothes, and afterwards our skins, torn 
to shreds. He merely gets his hair thoroughly combed and 
rather likes it than otherwise. 

The true wild boars and the feral hogs which have escaped 
from captivity in various parts of the world, go about in herds 
for mutual protection ; and when one is attacked the others stand 
by him and defend him. This affords an explanation of the 
original use of the shrill voice of the pig, and of his readiness to 
exercise it whenever he is in trouble. In fact, whenever you 
hear a pig squealing you hear a testimony to the intrepid deeds of 
his race in the past, as eloquent and emphatic as a Fourth of 
July oration. In the wild state it was his appeal for help, to 
which he knew his brethren, one and all, would respond with 
splendid loyalty and courage. Many a hunter has had to climba 
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tree to save his life after wounding one of a herd of peccaries. 
Now the hog would not expend his breath in ear splitting squeaks 
unless he felt pretty sure of getting some benefit from so doing. 
His squealing, therefore, amounts to a lively expression of faith 
in the noble moral qualities of his brethren. It conveys precisely 
the same sentiment as do the words of a stump orator when he 
says: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I well know your constancy and your courage ! 
You have proved many times in the past that you are no mug- 
wumps who go to roost on a fence when the party is in danger ! 
I confidently look to you therefore to stand by me in the present 
tremendous crisis.” 

The continual grunting of the pig is also of interest as reveal- 
ing something of the conditions of life of his wild ancestors, A 
herd of swine scattered in the long grass or among the brackens 
of a European forest would soon lose sight of one another. But 
the grunts of each would still advertise his presence to his neigh- 
bors; and so the individual members of the herd would not lose 
touch with the main body. Then there are grunts and grunts. 
If one of my readers will imitate the ingenious Mr. Garner, and 
take a phonograph to the nearest pig-sty he might get material to 
make up a book on the language and grammar of the hog. How- 
ever thick the jungle the wild pig could, by taking note of the 
pitch and emphasis of the grunts to right and left of nim tell 
pretty much what his hidden colleagues were thinking about. 

There is another peculiarity of the swid@, or pig tribe, which 
is of great importance to the farmer, and which at the same time 
tells a tragic tale of the circumstances of the early forefathers 
of our domestic hogs. They are very prolific, and produce from 
half a dozen to twenty at a birth, whereas the other animals 
which we have discussed produce as a rule only one or two. 

Now, in a state of freedom the number of individuals of an 
established species remains fairly constant from year to year. If 
they doubled every year, the world would soon be overpopulated. 
Supposing they increased ten fold and could find sustenance, 
it would not take many generations to pack the whole surface 
of the earth with hogs as closely as a Chicago pork factory 
yard before a grand kill. There must, therefore, be a corre- 
sponding annual destruction of life to make up for the increase, 
or, more properly speaking, the rate of increase must become 
adjusted to the amount of annual waste. 
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But what a state of affairs this reveals! Out of every family 
of a dozen only one or two were left alive by the following 
spring. ‘Truly the pig paid dearly for his pig-headedness in stick- 
ing to the forest and the swamp! The wolf and the bear, the 
lynx and the panther were the chief factors in this fearful pro- 
cess of subtraction. You may take it as a general law that when 
a beast is a member of a large family, born at the same time as 
himself, his prospects of long life are not good. A life assurance 
society would not take him at any price, except in the annuity 
department, nor would a company which grants compensation 
for accidents. 

The natural term of life of the pig is longer than that of the 
sheep, and the frightful mortality implied by the above facts is 
therefore due to violence in nearly every case. If he is not made 
a meal of by a prowling enemy he will probably be killed in 
battle, for most wild boars will cheerfully attack anything from a 
kitten to a locomotive. 

Even this reckless valour of the pig has been made use of by 
man in the districts which once swarmed with rattlesnakes ; and, 
curiously enough, directly the grunting warrior appears, the snake 
seems to know that he has met his match. I should not wonder 
if some very remote and gallant ancestors of the hog bore the 
brunt of that deadly war between the reptilian and the warm- 
blooded inhabitants of the earth to which I alluded in a previous 
paper. 

If so we owe him a debt of gratitude greater than we imagine. 
What if, after all, ‘‘ the gintleman that pays the rint,” were the 
real St. Patrick who cleared Ireland of snakes ? 


Louis Rosinson. 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES AND THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


BY SIR REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE, K. C. B., CLERK OF THE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


To Two essays, headed ‘‘ The House of Representatives and the 
House of Commons,” that Mr. Herbert and Mr. ‘Taylor have con- 
tributed to this Review,* I have been asked to furnish a re- 
joinder. My predecessors on these pages have skilfully and ably 
stated the arguments they seek to urge: the one as an advocate for 
the House of Representatives as it is, the other for the House as it 
might be if an important change was made in its organization ; 
and they attain with much success the diverse ends towards 
which they strive. But in the main object they have at heart, 
which is to meet the wide-spread dissatisfaction that is felt re- 
specting Congress, both Mr. Herbert and Mr. Taylor have found 
that a comparison between the usages of the House of Represen- 
tatives and of the House of Commons affords them only slight 
assistance. 

This conclusion was inevitable, as comparison between these 
two most dissimilar institutions is unattainable. The con- 
trast, both outward and inward, between the two Houses 
is absolute. The Commons are a fighting body, who make 


‘ and unmake ministries, and might try to upset the British 


Constitution. The House of Representatives are a digestive 
body, whose function is to assimilate legislation, coupled with a 
limited power of worrying the Executive Government ; but with 
no power of touching even the fringe of the Constitution in which 
America has wrapped herself. 

* NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, March, 1894, and August, 1894. 
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Institutions marching toward such contrary directions along 
the highway of the world are so completely sundered that they 
cannot be brought within the same area of vision. Forms of 
procedure, however, must be, to a certain extent, alike, whether 
in the Parliaments of Japan or of Jericho, especially if the pro- 
cedure regulates the same class of transaction. Such comments 
as I may venture upon regarding the ways of Congress shall ac- 
cordingly be limited to the rival methods adopted in Washington 
and Westminster for dealing with public money. 

Some consideration must, in the first instance, be applied to 
the results achieved by the two most capable precursors, who have 
entered before me upon the congressional and parliamentary 
arena. Mr. Herbert’s aim is to show that the House of Repre- 
sentatives not only do their work satisfactorily, but that they 
could not do it in any other way. With sagacious insight he con- 
centrates his defensive energies upon the committee organization 
adopted by the House. His adoption of this position is well 
chosen, as he defends the very being of the House of Representa- 
tives by defending the committee system, for that system is the 
all in all of that assembly. 

Owing to the national jealousy of anything approaching a 
one-man power, and the consequent absence of any single author- 
ity, the House of Representatives have sought to acquire the 
motive force necessary to urge on and to regulate their energies, 
by a subdivision of authority ; by the delegation of their power 
to fifty-six standing committees. 

That a body politic, which has knotted up its constitutional 
fibres into fifty-six discordant nerve centres, must act in a dis- 
tracted way seems certain enough; and according to public 
opinion that is the case with the House of Representatives. Mr. 
Herbert, however, finds safety for the House in this multitude of 
councillors ; and that resultant confusion, which is espied by 
others, he does not discover. Most justly, as he asserts, the 
committee system has beneficial influences. The chief standing 
committees supply in their chairmen leaders to the House of 
Representatives, who would otherwise be wanting ; and the guid- 
ance of men, “who, by long continuous service, have thor- 
oughly established themselves in the confidence of the House,” is 
invaluable. By their service upon these committees the minori- 
ties in Congress, and the varied sections in the Union, find repre- 
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sentation and a field for their energies otherwise unattainable. 
Ample opportunities are afforded for debate, and a check is im- 
posed on slovenly legislation. These committees also act as a 
training ground for the growing statesmen, and bring mature 
politicians of opposing parties and of different areas of state life 
into close and friendly relations. Besides these and other bless- 
ings that Mr. Herbert ascribes to the House of Representatives, 
he asserts that they form a guaranty that the people of the 
United States are determined “‘ that this country shall be great 
and free and prosperous. And so it is to be.” 

To the ejaculation which closes Mr. Herbert’s essay, Mr. Tay- 
lor cannot add his ‘‘ so be it ”: his approval would not go beyond 
an amen “ with a difference.” Deeply impressed with the “lack 
of leadership and directing power,” in the House of Representa- 
tives, which renders its labors chaotic and fruitless, he suggests 
a remedy ; and it is a remedy which deserves sincere respect and 
consideration from his fellow-countrymen. He proposes to in- 
vest the Cabinet with the “right to appear in both Houses to 
propose measures of legislation ” on ‘‘ great objects of a national 
character,” ‘‘ and to debate them, without the power to vote”; 
while, on the other hand, he suggests that Congress should not 
be able to drive the Cabinet from power by a rejection of their 
bills. The entire freedom from responsibility which this pro- 
vision entails on the Cabinet and on Congress, to a mind trained 
in Westminster, seems to place both bodies in a false position. A 
knowledge that the Executive Government depends upon the de- 
cision of a Legislative Assembly forms a wholesome check upon 
a reckless use of their voting power. Freed from this check, 
Congress can deal with the Cabinet bills wholly regardless of 
their authors. The Cabinet also, as their position cannot be 
touched by Congress, may be tempted to try experiments in legis- 
lation, and to fly political kites instead of directing their ener- 
gies toward useful proposals. According to the insight that of- 
ficial experience has afforded me, a government entrusted with 
the proposal of legislation, who are denied a bodily presence in 
the House of Representatives, and who do not rise, fall, or stand 
as members of the House, would find that they were charged with 
the depressing task of “‘ twisting ropes of sand.” Even as a 
business matter, legislation is barely possible to men who stand 
below the Bar of the House. The personal touch of a bill is es- 
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sential to give it a chance of becoming law, especially if it has to 
be carried through a legislature crowded with busy workers. In 
committee, especially, instant and constant watchfulness is vital 
to the safety of a bill. According to an Elizabethan parliament- 
ary maxim, ‘‘no Committee can destroy a Bill” ; but if that rule 
was binding upon Congress, a committee can effectually overlay 
and stifle the bills that are entrusted to them, even in the pres- 
ence of their creators; how far more easily could a committee 
squeeze into nothingness the parentless foundlings of a Cabinet ! 
And turning to the floor of the House, in the rough and tumble 
of free and open debate that takes place there, invective and sar- 
casm discharged across the Bar would not touch the most ten- 
der-hided legislator who was within the shelter of the House. A 
word from a man who could vote against a bill would outweigh 
the entreaties and warnings of any man, however eloquent, who 
can only plead in its behalf. An outsider can only bark, bite he 
cannot. 

Mr. Taylor foresees this danger and considers that the duties 
and responsibility created by the initiation of legislation would 
endow the Cabinet with power to overcome these legislative trials. 
The duty, as he remarks, of ‘‘drafting and debating great na- 
tional measures,” would force the Cabinet ‘‘ to surround itself 
with a trained fighting force.” But these fighters would only 
strike the air, if they are barred out from contact with their op- 
ponents. The Cabinet, under Mr. Taylor’s scheme, must, as now, 
rely for the conduct of their bills through the House on “the 
political friends of the administration.” But under the new 
regime those Cabinet friends would be charged with important 
and onerous duties, which would impart to them a novel, and 
perhaps a hazardous position in the Constitution. Their exer- 
tions in the House as defenders of the Cabinet bills would identify 
them with the Cabinet—would, to a certain extent, raise them 
above the Cabinet. Human nature placed on such vantage 
ground could hardly resist the temptation afforded by sucha com- 
manding position. The congressional friends of the administra- 
tion might become its masters. 

Mr. Taylor prophesies an assured success for his proposal, be- 
cause “fa Cabinet system—under which the Ministry sit in the 
Chambers with the right to initiate legislation, and to debate 
withons the right to vote, and without losing office upon an 
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adverse vote—has worked well in practice,” and, in proof, he 
points to “‘ the experience of a federal system strikingly like our 
own,” namely, the Swiss Federal Constitution. This fact may 
give ground for hope, but a shield that covers a pigmy would be 
a nothing to a giant. Surely a constitutional engine, that can 
cope with the needs of Switzerland, might break down under the 
stress and strain to which it would be subjected by a nation that 
justly names itself after one of the four quarters of the globe. 

There is, moreover, a practical difficulty in the realization of 
Mr. Taylor’s scheme for Cabinet legislation which evidently he 
has not foreseen, though obvious to those who are versed in the 
ways either of Congress or of Parliament. 

This is the difficulty. How can sufficient time and oppor- 
tunity be obtained from the House of Representatives, to ensure 
the successful promotion of the Cabinet bills? And can any 
arrangement be devised which would act in harmony with the 
committee organization as it now exists? Mr. Taylor asserts, on 
the one hand, that the Cabinet bills must “be lifted up out of 
the mass, debated and disposed of in advance of all other busi- 
ness”; and yet, he subsequently remarks, that ‘‘ under the com- 
mittee system, as now organized, the several great committees 
control in turn the business of the House,” whilst, “‘under the 
modified system,” that he advocates, ‘‘ the Cabinet would simply 
have its turn.” These two propositions are, in effect, contradic- 
tory. To secure for Cabinet legislation a fair chance, the Cabi- 
net must have absolute command over a large portion of each 
session. Free, open and continuous debate alone can set in mo- 
tion those waves of public opinion, within Congress and without, 
which drive important national measures through the clash of 
conflicting interests, and over the opposition that they must 
create. And who can prescribe close and narrow limits to free 
and open debate ? ‘‘ If two men ride on one horse, one must ride 
behind ”; and if Cabinet business is to be ‘‘ disposed of in advance 
of all other business,” a large restriction must be imposed upon 
the legislative output of the fifty-six standing committees who 
dominate over Congress. If the Cabinet is empowered to lift 
their bills ‘‘ up out of the mass ” of ordinary congressional work, 
the committees, big and little, must all stand down. If their 
powers are not curbed, the Cabinet will be mobbed and jostled 


. out of the course by their fifty-six rivals in the legislative race ; 
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nay, even though the action of the Cabinet be stoutly fenced 
about, and strictly protected, still the chairmen of the principal 
committees, such as the committees of Ways and Means and 
the Appropriations might easily, by combined action, hustle the 
Cabinet bills off the floor of the House. 

The strong new Cabinet wine, which Mr. Taylor pours into 
the House of Representatives, assuredly will burst the old con- 
gressional bottle, unless its sides are fortified by many a hoop and 
rivet. To play the part of instrament-maker to the Constitution 
of the United States is not a réle for an outsider; I therefore will 
begin the task on which, with some timidity, I propose to ven- 
ture, namely, to consider the effect, using Mr. Taylor’s apt 
phrase, of ‘‘ the headless committee system,” upon the national 
expenditure for which Congress is responsible. 

«Do you understand your own government?” If that ques- 
tion was asked of a citizen of the United States regarding the 
finance system of his Congress, the reply would be, ‘‘Yes, certainly, 
it is spending made easy; if proof be wanted, look at the sur- 
pluses of former years; look at the deficit of last year.” Yet it 
never entered the minds of those skillful scrutinizers, Prof. Wood- 
row Wilson and Prof. Bryce, when they examined the ways of 
Congress, less than ten years ago, that Congress could attain 
such a result. Enabled as they are by the study of the past to 
spy as far as may be into the future, a national deficit, whilst 
America reposed in absoluve peace, seemed to them an impossible 
achievement. 

That the appearance of a big figure on the wrong side of the 
public ledger is the natural outcome of Congress is shown in 
another way. The sweet-toned comments made by Mr. Herbert 
in his essay on the House of Representatives are nowise dis- 
turbed by this phenomenon. The event is to him so ‘in order” 
that it is passed by unnoticed. Even the increasing money- 
spending power conferred on the House, by an increased multipli- 
cation of their spending committees, is mentioned with approval. 

The swelling dimensions of the yearly account which Congress 
now presents to the United States has attracted some attention. 
During March, 1892, two eminent practitioners in congressional 
affairs dealt with the subject in this Review,* the Hon. T. B. 
Reed—an advocate of more and more expenditure, and the Hon. 


* NoRTH AMERICAN REVIEW, March, 1892. 
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W. S. Holman—of less and less. But as these essays on the art 
of ‘‘ Spending Public Money” are mainly inspired by party spirit, 
their arguments are useless to a Britisher. The contention I 
venture to raise is not against party, but against procedure ; it is 
to show that while Congress, as I presume, exists to remove 
grievances, the biggest grievance that afflicts the United States 
lies in Congress itself, in the method used by both Houses for the 
appropriation of public money. 

For this endeavor I can claim no novelty. The bright intelli- 
gence which animates Prof. Woodrow Wilson has ably pictured 
the financial muddledom that reigns throughout Congress; and to 
his remarks, these remarks owe their origin. And he has recog- 
nized, to a certain extent, the essential difference that exists be- 
tween the financial procedure used by Congress and the mone- 
tary system which prevails in our Parliament. Thus, here 
also, in the following comparison between the financial 
ways of Congress and of Parliament, I gladly accept his leader- 
ship. To this word of acknowledgment the writer must add a 
word of disclaimer. His comparison is not designed to vaunt 
the practice in vogue at Westminster, or to run down that of 
Congress. Congress, whatever may be the machinery provided 
for them, will make it serve their turn. The legislators of the 
United States, with artistic ingenuity, handle effectively consti- 
tutional appliances, however clumsy, and can put the foolish 
things allotted to their use to wise purposes. 

Having thus sought to purge myself of national self-conceit, 
and to do justice to my brothers across the seas, the comparison 
in hand shall begin with a study of the relative positions of the 
highest authorities in Congress and in Parliament. 

Our Speaker, we may affirm with pride, is the realization of 
impartiality. So utterly is the member of Parliament obliterated 
by his elevation to the Chair, that I may recall this slip of the 
tongue a Speaker made—with pardonable forgetfulness. He said : 
‘*T should recommend,—if I were in the House—”’! The 
Speaker is also not only the maintainer of the privileges of Par- 
liament, but he is the special guardian of the public purse. He 
rigidly enforces the rules which fasten the initiation of expendi- 
ture upon the shoulders of the government, and which impose de- 
lays upon the passage of a money bill. I have heard a Speaker, 
though the suggestion was made solely for the convenience of the 
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House, firmly resist an appeal from the Prime Minister for a slight 
infraction of the rule which retards the progress of a money bill. 
And passing beyond questions of procedure, the present distin- 
guished occupant of the Chair,—the occasion requiring his 
intervention,—maintained the constitutional principle that no 
unapplied surplus over and above the money devoted to the 
service of the year should lie dormant in the Treasury. He 
warned the House, as his authoritative opinion, that no portion 
of the public revenue could be reserved for accumulation, pending 
the decision of Parliament, or be left without a specific appropri- 
ation operative during the current financial year. And the 
Speaker’s declaration was obeyed by the government, though 
obedience imposed upon them a task by no means easy. Again, 
as part of the ordinary duties of the chair, the Speaker, through 
officials acting in his behalf, enforces the rule that the grants 
made for each year’s service should correspond exactly with the 
issues out of the Consolidated Fund authorized for that purpose 
by the Committee of Ways and Means. 

The duties imposed on the distinguished men who occupy the 
chair in the House of Representatives are far otherwise. The 
Speaker of that House is a great party chief: an umpire bound, 
if he can help it, not to rule his own side out. Accordingly, the 
result of a session may be predicted from the occupant of the 
chair. Touse the Scottish adage, ‘‘Show me the man and I will 
show you the law,” members of the House of Representatives may 
say, ‘‘ Show us our Speaker, and we will show you the course of 
public business.” And, therefore, if a ‘‘ Billion Dollar ” Congress 
be the programme of the Speaker’s party, a whole shoal of appro- 
priation bills will be safely piloted through their appointed course. 

Our Chairman of Ways and Means rivals the Speaker in free- 
dom from party bias; and from a thought of rivalry with the 
Speaker he would shrink instinctively. On the contrary, as did 
happen in ‘‘ the old days ” of the House of Representatives, so it 
may happen in days to come, ‘‘the Chairman of the Committee 
of Appropriations, by skillfully maneuvering his bills, could con- 
trol the House in spite of the Speaker, and of all other leadership.”* 

Passing on to the business methods which regulate the appro- 
priation of public money in Westminster and in Washington, a 
marked difference occurs at the starting point in these proceed- 

*The Hon, T. B. Reed, NoRTH AMERIOAN REVIEW, March, 1892. 
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ings. By a self-imposed disability the Commons have interposed 
a barrier between themselves and the Treasury, which effectually 
prevents their even touching the public purse. To save them- 
selves from the temptation which proximity to money, especially 
other people’s money, always engenders, the House of Commons 
perceived that but one hand, and not their hands, should turn the 
national money tap; and at the beginning of the last century, 
when intemperate jealousy for their parliamentary rights was a 
passion, they gave effect to this sagacious determination. Sore 
pressed by petitioners urging specious demands upon the Treasury 
and upon their representatives, to withstand those sturdy beggars, 
the Commons had resort to help from without. Immemorial con- 
stitutional usage snowed them where that help could be found. 

From England’s earliest days taxes are ‘the king’s taxes,” 
both in principle and practice. Under an equally ancient usage 
the House of Commons cannot grant the yearly supplies for the 
service of the kingdom, save upon a demand from the Crown. 
The Sovereign presents the estimates on which those grants are 
based ; and, whilst the Commons can give less, they cannot give 
more than the sums specified in the estimates. Every grant also 
of money to meet the national demands of the year is voted as a 
supply ‘‘ for the service of Her Majesty,” and cannot be issued 
by the Treasury save upon her royal order under the sign 
manual, 

Adopting the principle enforced by these usages, the Commons 
resolved, December 11, 1706, that they would receive no petition 
praying for public money unless it was recommended to them by 
the Crown ; and this rule was at once extended to every motion 
forany money grant, and was embodied in three standing orders, 
the first, and, for more than a century, the only standing orders 
appointed by the Commons for their self-government. The utility 
of the self-denying ordinance the House thus passed upon itself 
needs no trumpeting. 

The adoption of a rule based on the prerogative of the Crown 
cannot be suggested to a republican. Even an approach to the 
principle which underlies this rule is beyond the scope of Con- 
gress. The American scheme of government, which is based on 
government through diffusion of power, denies existence to any 
single authority who could sanction the initiation of State expen- 
diture. Andthus, in this matter, whatever be the result of their 
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course, Congress may say, with Mr. Richard Alger in ‘‘ Pem- 
broke,”—*“‘ I’ve got into this track now, and [’ll die before I get 
out of it.” 

The House of Commons, however, having followed the right 
track in their money procedure, proceeded onward still further. 
The assistance of that faithful servant of the community, ‘‘ Pub- 
licity,” was called in to strengthen the House toward ensuring a 
wise use of the public revenue. When the Commons placed the 
money control in the hands of the government, they also, by 
standing orders, prescribed that all levy of taxation and all public 
expenditure should, as an invariable preliminary, be discussed by 
acommittee of the whole House, and that a single stage only in 
any money transaction should be taken at each successive sitting. 

Under these rules, to commence a bill for a money grant, a 
member must place in the Speaker’s hands a motion paper for 
the appointment of a committee of the whole House, fixed for a 
subsequent day, to consider the grant; and, if called upon, he 
explains to the House the object of that proceeding. Thereupon a 
minister of the Crown, whose name, attached to the record of the 
proceeding, is entered upon the journal, must rise and signify to 
the Speaker and to the House that the proposal is recommended by 
the Crown. The Speaker then submits to the vote of the House 
the question for the appointment of the committee. On the ap- 
pointed day the Speaker leaves the chair; and the House in com- 
mittee votes the resolution on which the money bill is founded, and, 
on a subsequent day, ratification by the vote of the House itself 
must be given to that resolution. Thereon a bill is ordered, pre- 
sented, and set down for second reading on a future day, and the fol- 
lowing stages of committee, of consideration on report, and the 
third reading are never run together, but are taken separately on 
successive days, however annoying may be the consequent prolon- 
gation of the session. The stringency with which this rule has 
been enforced is attested by the single instance when, with the 
sanction of the House, it was set aside. The occasion, a terrible 
event in English history, was the mutiny at the Nore, May, 1797. 
Some thirty-five years ago a trifling fiscal resolution, on its report 
from committee, was forthwith agreed to by the House, but the 
offence was promptly purged by the annulment of the proceeding. 

None of these precautions is adopted by Congress. Any 
member, by the presentation of an appropriation bill, can put 
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his hand into the national purse; the bill, by automatic and 
noiseless process, is at once consigned to what we should term a 
select committee, who sit in secret session. No special treatment 
being prescribed for a money bill, it might, when the bill emerges 
from the committee, be shot through the House, ‘‘ without being 
debated, amended, printed, or understood.” This cavalier treat- 
ment, the usual fate of other bills, is not meted out to an appro- 
priation bill. A money transaction, all the world over, is a 
thing of sovereign interest ; and it is but natural that an appro- 
priation bill, in its final passage through the House, should be 
discussed with as much publicity and as much debate as the Rep- 
resentatives can provide. Yet their much debate is not much 
after all. Five-minute speeches in a noisy hall, that gain but 
meagre report, and that command but meagre attention from the 
outside world, but poorly answer our notions of free and full de- 
bate. And even when an appropriation bill has received the best 
consideration that the House can give, those bills often suffer 
under an adverse fate from which other bills are exempt. Ob- 
viously enough, it is over money transactions that collisions most 
frequently arise between the House and the Senate ; and appro- 
priation bills suffer accordingly. The dispute is settled on the 
give and take principle, in secret conference, and often towards 
the close of a session. Time pressure makes itself felt; to save 
the bill, the House, without debate, accepts and acts upon an un- 
printed report of the compromise effected by the conference, so 
that the compromisers alone know the destiny or the amount of 
the expenditure thus blindly sanctioned by Congress. 

The working out of the contrast thus afforded by Congress 
and Parliament is singular. Whilst Congress cannot touch an 
outwork of the Constitution on which their national government 
is founded, in Westminster three unanimous Members of Parlia- 
ment might, in the space of five or ten minutes, pass a bill for 
the abolition of the monarchy through all its stages, the Speaker 
sitting powerless in his chair; on the other hand, Congress can 
scatter the dollars of the nation broadcast over land and sea, 
though all the whole 670 of the House of Commons in Parlia- 
ment assembled could not vote away a single shilling of the 
public money, unless they were assured that the Queen sanc- 
tioned the outlay; and if, that assurance having been vouch- 
safed to them, they sought to pass the one shilling appropriation 
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bill through more than a single stage per sitting, the Speaker 
would promptly interpose his veto. 

The following assertions are themost flagrant of truisms, 
namely, that. to secure a due discharge of duty its transactors, 
both in mind and body, must feel the keen pinch of personal 
responsibility, and that, to create that pinching power, simplicity 
and unity of action are essential. This pinch is applied to all 
who are engaged in our national financial business. Each money 
transaction in Westminster, from beginning to end, is guarded 
by a chain of specially appointed caretakers. A charge upon the 
people must be sanctioned outside Parliament by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and by the Treasury authorities ; inside Parlia- 
ment by the recommendation of the Crown. The Speaker, the 
Chairman of Ways and Means, and their official advisers, are 
bound to see that the grant follows its due course ; and the Com- 
mons, by the delays appointed to provide opportunities for 
debate, by the seven separate stages prescribed for the passage of 
a money bill through the House, give a public pledge that they 
fully recognize the financial responsibility. And to impose con- 
centration and control on the spending power of the House, the 
Commons restrict the output of the grants for the service of each 
financial year to one committee, and, under a Mede and Persian 
law, those grants must be presented to the nation in one, and only 
one, appropriation bill. If we squander public money, the nation 
knows that the Government and the Commons alone bear the blame. 

Congress, as Prof. Woodrow Wilson remarks, “‘ evades judg- 
ment by avoiding all coherency of plan in its action.” This re- 
mark is specially true of its monetary action. Adverse criticism 
is baffled by the multiplication of appropriation committees, who 
all work independently of each other, and who present, regardless 
of each other’s demands, some twelve appropriation bills for the 
consideration of each session. The constitutional passion of the 
United States for the subdivision of power, aided by personal 
jealousies, has transferred the custody of the public purse from 
one committee to twenty-five appropriation committees, besides 
endowing the Rivers and Harbors Committee with a separate key 
to the Treasury chest. Divide and rule may be a fine expedient 
in statecraft, but it plays the—anarchy—in procedure. 

National expenditure and national taxation are twin subjects : 
to consider the one without heed to the other, with us, is impos- 
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sible. This relationship is not felt in the United States. Nor do 
they sympathize with us in the anxious thought—how shall we 
meet the cost ?—caused when a fresh charge is laid upon our 
shoulders. The difficulty with them is how to dissipate their 
surpluses. Their taxpaying “withers are unwrung”; they are, 
at present, subject only to the soft handling of indirect taxation. 
We are the “galled jades ” whose backs ‘‘ wince” under the 
weight and aggravation of an income tax. Borne down by our 
taxation necessities there can be no more financial sympathy 
between us and our American brothers, than there is between 
‘‘a fu’ man and a fasting.” Equally are we out of harmony in 
the matter of expenditure. Nay, more, the entrancing spectacle 
of the “ Billion-dollar country ” has demoralized one of the ablest 
among our thinkers. Professor Bryce assures the citizens of the 
United States that they may waste their billions with a light 
heart, because they enjoy “the glorious privilege of youth, the 
privilege of committing errors with impunity.” The sentiment 
is more pleasurable than practical. Whatever sport the men outside 
Congress may find in the throwing away of their surpluses—they 
may indalge themselves in this amusement without committing a 
breach of trust. Congresses are in a different position regarding 
the resources of the Union: they cannot accept with impunity a 
mandate to scatter billions over land and sea. ‘They must 
remember their responsibility towards those who come after them. 
Members of Congress are trustees not for their constituents only, 
but also for the constituencies in time tocome. Either respect 
or disrespect is the inevitable lot of every trustee of other people’s 
money. ‘There is no escape; under the one judgment or the other 
he must stand or fall. That they may render a good account of 
their trusteeship Congress should take heed to what ‘‘ one of them. 
selves, even a” President ‘‘ of their own, hath said”— “It would 
be prudent to multiply barriers against the dissipation of appro- 
priations.” * 
REGINALD F. D. PaL@Rave. 
* Jefferson, Message to Congress 1801. 
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CONGRESS AND THE NEXT PARIS EXPOSITION. 


THE State Department has announced the reception of the request of the 
French government for the participation of the United States in the Inter- 
national Exhibition to be held in Paris in 1900, and, in accordance with 
custom, Secretary Olney will doubtless transmit the invitation to both 
houses of Congress at the session which opens this month, thus bringing us 
face to face, as a nation, with another World’s Fair. It will be both timely, 
and perhaps useful, therefore, to glance for a moment at past Congressional 
legislation concerning such exhibitions, in order to point out its faulty 
sides in the hope of aiding towards better doing in the present instance. 

Governments as such were first officially invited to these universal 
expositions, as the French call them, by the organizers of the one held in 
Paris in 1867. Previous to that date, the country holding the exhibition 
addressed itself directly to individual manufacturers and possible exhibitors, 
so that there was nothing national and official in the exhibit of each state. 
Therefore we shall confine ourselves in this paper to an examination of 
what was done at Washington to promote our interests at most of the 
international exhibitions subsequent to and including that of 1867. 

The two principal acts of Congress in this domain are the acceptance of 
the invitation and the voting of an appropriation to enable the country to 
properly carry out what is implied by this acceptance. I am sorry to have 
to say that in both of these duties, and on every occasion when action has 
been called for, Congress has laid itself open to blame. In the matter of the 
accepting of the invitation Congress has always moved too tardily, while in 
that of voting money it has never failed to show stinginess. 

First, as to the tardiness of Congressional action. Here are a few ex- 
amples of this fault. Although, on the occasion of the Paris Exhibition of 
1867, the United States government was invited two years beforehand, 
Congress did not consider the matter till the middle of January, 1866. Fort- 
unately for our good name, President Lincoln—it was among the last offi- 
cial acts of his life—sent, in April, 1865, on his own responsibility, instruc- 
tions to Minister Bigelow, making him special agent of the United States 
government in matters concerning the Exhibition, until the following 
October, when the President appointed as Commissioner-General Mr. N. M. 
Beckwith, who served without pay, and served admirably, I hasten to add. 

Congress might plead in extenuation of its conduct in this instance the 
fact that we had only just issued from our civil war, and that the most 
complicated domestic measures monopolized at this moment the attention 
of both houses. But this excuse loses much of its force when we see that on 
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subsequent occasions, when called upon to take action on similar invita- 
tions, Congress has invariably repeated the mistake made in 1865. 

Thus the first communication of the French government in relation to 
the Exhibition of 1878 was received at Washington at the end of May, 1876, 
and was transmitted within the week by the State Department to the proper 
committees of the Senate and House of Representatives. And yet, nearly a 
year and a half later—on October 16, 1877—we find President Hayes urging 
in a message the acceptance of the French invitation, while in his annual 
message of the following December he returns once more to the same sub- 
ject.. These repeated reminders from the Chief Executive seem finally to 
have produced some effect, for in that same month—that is, about four 
months before the fair opened—Congress accepted the invitation. 

Scarcely less tardiness was shown in our treatment of the request for 
our presence at the Vienna Exhibition of 1873. In July, 1870, Secretary 
Fish called the attention of Congress to the coming fair, but the invitation 
was not accepted till June, 1872, and, what was still worse for our proper rep- 
resentation there, no money was voted till February, 1873, though the exhi- 
bition opened on May Ist. 

A little more promptness was displayed by Congress in its legislation for 
the last Paris Exhibition, but this promptness fell far short of what it 
should have been if we consider the interest of the American section. The 
invitation reached the State Department on April 6, 1887, and was accepted 
by Congress on May 10, 1888, more than a year after the French 
Minister at Washington had placed it in the hands of Secretary Bayard, 
and less than a year before the gates on the Champ de Mars were thrown 
open. 

But the case of the Melbourne Exhibition beats the record of Congres- 
sional sluggishness in these matters, for, though the invitation was received 
in June, 1887, it was not accepted till February, 1888, while it was nearly the 
end of April before our Commission was organized, though the exhibition, 
thousands of miles away by sea, was to begin on the first of August following. 

In some instances the belated action of Congress has caused an actual 
moneyed loss to the government. Thus, in the case of the International 
Exhibition of 1878, the space in the main building originally allotted to the 
United States had been sericusly curtailed, because of the general belief 
held in Paris that we would not be represented at the fair. But when 
the demands for space began to pour in at the eleventh hour, as usual 
with us, the Commissioner-General found that our section in the main 
building was not only overcrowded, but that if our agricultural machinery, 
perhaps our most important exhibit, was to be displayed, a special 
structure, as well as several sheds and covered ways, would have to be 
erected. So Congress was hastily asked for an additional appropriation 
of $40,000, which, this time, was promptly granted, and $20,000 was expended 
in order to obtain space which the French government had offered 
free a few months before and which had been actually in our posses- 
sion. 

Read, further, this bit of testimony on this point furnished by our very 
cool-headed Chief-Commissioner to Paris in 1889. General Franklin says in 
his official report to the Secretary of State: 

“The shortness of time for collecting the exhibit of the United States and 
for the delivering it in Paris, was a source of embarrassment in many ways. 
Our acceptance of the invitation to the exhibition was delivered in Paris 
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only in July, 1888, less than ten months before the date of the opening of the 
exhibition. We were the last large industrial nation which applied for 
assignment of space, so that our choice was necessarily the last. It is prob- 
able that the spaces so assigned in Machinery Hall and in the industrial 
section were large enough for our exhibits, but their location would 
have been in amore prominent place had we been among the first to 
apply.” 

The second grave charge to be laid at the door of Congress in this mat- 
ter of exhibition legislation is that of parsimony. Our Federal Senators and 
Representatives not only fail to act till the very eve of the opening of an ex- 
hibition, but when they have thus so tardily decided to have the country 
compete with the other nations of the world, that were up and doing while 
we were “thinking about it,” they still farther handicap the organizers of 
the future American section by granting them only just enough money to 
enable them to escape complete failure. 

Thus the appropriation made for the exhibition of 1867 was so small that 
the late Professor Joy, of Columbia Collego, who was secretary of the New 
York Advisory Committee, wrote of it as follows to the United States agent 
of the exhibition : 

“There is not sufficient money to defray the necessary expenses of the 
agent in New York, and it is safe to say that but for the gratuitous aid re- 
ceived from persons not officially connected with the Exhibition, and the 
meagre salaries accepted by yourself and others, the work would have been 
seriously interrupted.” 

When the Exhibition of 1878 came round, Congress asked the State De- 
partment what sum it thought ought to be granted the future commission. 
Thereupon Secretary Fish—this request was made in 1876—suggested 
$250,000; but Congress cut this down to $150,000, though later, as we have 
already seen, $40,000 more were called for. 

Here is what the late W. W. Story thought of the Congressional finan- 
ciering of the Exhibition of 1878. In his official report on the fine arts, Mr. 
Story goes out of his way to pay his respects to Congress, using this 
language : 

“The sum appropriated was not only so insufficient in itself, but was so 
tardily given as to render it impossible for America to make an exhibition 
worthy of a great country. . . . The consequence has been an injury, not 
only to the reputation of the country, buteven more to its material interests, 
“Noblesse oblige” is a motto which is unknown to or rejected by our country. 
We wish to take among nations the high place to which we are justly 
entitled, but we grudge the necessary outlay. . . . Whether or not we 
care what is thought of us abroad, we are at least susceptible to our inter- 
ests, and these have been undoubtedly affected to a serious extent by the 
incomplete exhibition of ourselves which the government forced upon the 
country by its unwise economy and delay.”’ 

These two extracts from Commissioner-General McCormick’s report con- 
cerning this same exhibition should be quoted in this connection : 

“So many of our important and interesting industries were not repre- 
sented that American visitors, with vivid recollections of the Centennial 
display, and a knowledge of what might have been done, were outspoken in 
their depreciation of the tardy and inadequate action of Congress, through 
which many of the advantages of a great opportunity were lost.” 

Mr. McCormick then goes on to say, and his words should be weighed by 
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those with whom hangs the fate of our representation at the Exhibition of 
1900 : 

“Tt may be said that, having kept the expenses of our exhibit within the 
Congressional appropriation, no larger sum need be voted fora similar 
undertaking in the future. The saving in this instance must not, however, 
be accepted as an argument in favor of a small appropriation. It was made 
possible only by the avoidance of expenditures which would have made our 
exhibit more complete and profitable.” 

These various strictures would seem to have produced some effect on 
Congress, as the joint resolution on an appropriation for the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1889 was larger and less bound by stipulations than any ever 
voted for any previous enterprise of this kind. The total sum was a 
quarter of a million dollars. The Commissioner-General’s saiary was 
$10,000—heretofore it had not exceeded half that amount; and the 
Assistant Commissioner-General received $5,000. After deducting these 
two sums, the salaries of nine scientific experts and the outlay for 
clerical labor, over $200,000 were left for the exhibit work proper. 

And what results from this tardiness in taking action and this stinginess 
in the appropriation ? The effect is well summed up in the following words 
of Secretary Seward, written apropos of the Exhibition of 1867, and which 
could be truly repeated concerning every subsequent exhibition : 

“The United States section did not contain such a collection of products 
as would contribute anything like a proper or just basis for estimating the 
industrial or natural resources of the United States.” * 

What, then, should be the course of Congress in its treatment of the 
Exhibition of'1900? The answer is evident. In the first place, the invitation 
should be accepted at the earliest possible date and the Commission set to 
work. This would prevent the recurrence of the serious obstacle in all our 
previous attempts to organize a creditable American section—there would 
be no lack of time. In the second place, a generous appropriation should be 
voted. Congress showed progress in this respect, as was stated above, by 
its action on the Exhibition of 1889. But it ought not to stop there. The 
$250,000 of 1889 should not suffice for 1900. Even in 1889 our appropriation 
was surpassed by several minor powers. Thus Mexico spent on its exhibit 
at Paris $1,200,000, the Argentine Republic $1,000,000, while Brazii’s expendi- 
ture fell but slightly short of ourown. In December, 1888, Minister McLane 
cabled from Paris to the State Department declaring that an increase of the 
appropriation was absolutely necessary, and recommended that it be doubled. 
But Congress did not act upon his advice, and the consequence was that 
every patriotic American was ashamed of his country when he visited the 
Champ de Mars a few months later. 

This article may well end with these closing words of the report of Mr. 
McCormick to Mr. Evarts: 

“You will- hope, with me, I am sure, that hereafter, with a due regard 
to international courtesy and to our own prestige, when all the powers of 
the world are to take part in an exhibition, our government may act neither 
reluctantly nor parsimoniously, but with ready cordiality and in a manner 


* The statistics of the exhibition show that Mr. Seward’s statement was far 
from being exaggerated. ‘hus, the number of American exhibitors was 703, a 
figure surpassed thirteen countries, including Switzerland, Roumania. Turkey, 
ana Brazil, while five nations outstripped us as regards the square yards covered 

our exhibits, little Belgium being one of these, with Switzerland, Holland, and 

t nearly overtaking us. 
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to give a just idea of our actual progress in science, art, education, and in- 
dustry.” 
Let us trust that the Congress which acts on the invitation of 1900 will 


say “Amen” to this sentiment. 
THEODORE STANTON. 


SOME MEMORIES OF A GREAT LAWYER. 

OF all members of the New York Bar, there has been perhaps no one 

who could enchain attention for a longer time than Mr. Charles O’Conor. 
* Lofty and sour to those that loved him not, 
To those that sought him, he was sweet as summer.” 

Happy the man who could wander with him on Washington Heights, or 
over the County of Westchester, or walk with him up and down on his 
piazza. For such an one he had a fund of anecdote as exhaustless as it was 
enchanting. 

His discourse was not alone of professional experience, but of men and 
events of half a century. For, as was said by Mr. Evarts at a meeting in 
his honor, “ he came to the Bar when New York contained but 166,000 inhab- 
itants, and he had grown up and expanded with the city, until with 
Brooklyn it is second only to London in wealth and population.” 

His anecdotes, often amusing, more often were indicative of his intense 
love of justice. 

Among the acquaintances of his early days was Stephen Price, manager 
of the Park Theatre, from whom he had an anecdote which, once heard, could 
never be forgotten. A young British officer, stationed in Canada, while on 
a visit in New York, had some variance with a favorite younger brother of 
Stephen Price. The difference was, however, satisfactorily adjusted and 
settled between them at the time. On the officer’s return to Canada, the 
Colonel of his regiment—Colonel Wilson—hearing of the matter, declared 
that the officer could not be admitted to mess until he had wiped out the 
dishonor on his name and regiment ; that an English officer who had been 
insulted by an American, could not be recognized until he had vindicated 
his- honor. The officer thereupon came to New York, challenged young 
Price and killed him in aduel at Hoboken. After this Stephen Price kept 
his eye on Colonel Wilson. Learning from a morning paper that Colonel 
Wilson, a British officer from Canada, was at the City Hotel, he proceeded at 
once to that well-known place. Following the waiter up to Colonel Wilson’s 
room, he entered with him, when a colloquy, brief but significant ensued. 

“I am Stephen Price. I have come to insult you, to spit in your face if 
hecessary, and you may consider that done.” 

**T will consider myself insulted as much as can be, and you shall hear 
from me at once.” 

Having procured seconds—a matter in those days of no difficulty—they 
repaired to Hoboken, where Colonel Wilsor was shot dead at the first fire. 
His second fled for safety, and the body was left exposed upon the pier until 
taken away by the proper authority. 

For anecdotes like these, showing the quick admeasurement of exact 
justice, Mr. O’Conor had a great admiration. He may be said to have had 
a genius for justice as well as law. 

The strength and Anglo-Saxon purity of Mr. O’Conor’s style has often 
been a subject of wonder. Where did he clothe himself with such a 
panoply of words ? 
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President Woolsey, of Yale College, who, after reaping the highest 
honors of that college, passed four years in Germany to complete his 
education, and was afterward made professor of the Greek language, 
though famed for his purity of style, in its strength and foreshortening, 
was by no means the equal of Charles O’Conor, who was confessedly with- 
out the advantages of a classical education. . 

The formation of style isa subject of frequent inquiry. Walter Pater 
lately published an essay on the subject. Huxley avowed that if his 
manner of expressing himself had the merit mankind were good enough to 
assign it, he owed this perfection to his mother, who compelled him, when 
a boy, to commit whole chapters of the Bible to memory, and especially the 
Psalms, of which the 119th was his severest task. Others declare that Pascal’s 
way of writing all things twenty times over was essential to perfection. 

But Samuel Butler, in his MS. commonplace book, solvesthe problem in 
one couplet: 

“It is more difficult and requires a greater mastery of art in painting to 
foreshorten one figure exactly than to draw three at their just length ; so it 
is in writing to express anything naturally and briefly than to enlarge and 
dilate. 

Therefore, a judicious author's blots 
Are more ingenious than his first free thoughts.” 


Mr. O’Conor, on one occasion, furnished the writer with the draft of 
an opinion of his, accompanied by the minutest instructions to see that every 
word was printed aright. On examining the manuscript, the writer found 
that the opinion was in the interlineations; that Mr. O’Conor had condensed 
into one line of these about four of his original writing. 

His overpowering sense of justice, in an individual case, as well as his 
use of “‘a judicious writer’s blots’’ were exemplified in the Lemmon case— 
a case which so unfortunately tinged the opinions of his after life on the 
whole Southern question. 

Eight slaves of Mrs. Lemmon, a Southern woman passing through New 
York on her way to Texas, were taken from her possession aboard the 
vessel about to sail, by habeas corpus—as illegally held. Mr. O’Conor was 
retained for their recovery in 1852. After a litigation of seven years the 
Court of Appeals (Judges Comstock, Selden, and Clerk dissenting) ordered 
their discharge. 

Mr. O’Conor’s sense of the wrong done his clients in that case, in respect 
to their constitutional right of property in slaves, was such that he appealed 
from the decision setting them at liberty to the Court of Appeals. He there 
showed by statutes and authorities that while the English Courts in 
Somerset’s case were ordering the discharge of a West Indian negro, on the 
ground that no slave could breathe the air of England, England had been 
buying, selling, and holding white slaves for centuries, under the name of 
villeins, in a state of absolute servitude. He then added : ‘‘ Notwithstanding 
the rather inflated expressions of English orators and judges on the purity 
of English air, English and French air have none of their true enfranchising 
purity until drawn through the nostrils of a negro; while slaves have long 
inspired it without having their status at all affected.” 

At the closing of the St. Nicholas Hotel in 1884, in answer to a question 
by the writer, how he succeeded in saving the life of Colonel Loring in the 
memorable trial for murder committed at that hotel, he gave the following 
account : 
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After the trial had proceeded for ‘some time, the Court was informed by 
the jury that one of their number was arelation ofthe prisoner. The Court 
adjourned the trial for consultation on a question so serious. Mr. O’Conor, 
as prisoner’s counsel, consented to the withdrawal of the juror and stipulated 
to proceed with eleven jurors. The point was doubted, but, on consent of the 
- District Attorney, the trial proceeded with eleven jurors. The only witness 
to the killing was the bootblack, who testified that on some disturbance be- 
ing made by Graham in throwing out his boots, the prisoner angrily came 
from his room and, an altercation ensuing, with his sword cane stabbed 
Graham, and worked about the weapon when in his body; and witness 
shortly informed prisoner that Graham was dead. ‘‘ What did he say when 
you told him this ?”” Answer.—‘‘No!” O’Conor: “Is that the answer of one 
who intended to kill? Is it not the answer you would make if informed a 
friend you had just seen was dead!’ Seeing the jury somewhat impressed 
by this view, and the change appearing in their faces, he so pressed the 
point that they founda verdict of manslaughter. The Court imposed the 
heaviest penalty—imprisonment for seven years. 

In Mr. O’Conor’s opinion, the greatest lawyer was not the man who 
knows the most law ; but the one who sees at a glance the real question in- 
volved ; and he often declared that many cases were carried to the Court of 
Appeals without the lawyers on either side discovering the real legal prin- 
ciple which must govern the case. 

W. WATson. 


A PLEA FOR THE ENGLISH WIFE. 


It is scarcely to be imagined that Mr. Grant Allen disclaims acquaint- 
ance with that immense English class, the unper, middle, or profes- 
sional class, and par consequence with its wives; yet in his article on ‘“‘ The 
English Wife,”’ published ina recent number of this magazine, he by infer- 
ence leads his readers to suppose that that class is wifeless—a huge and com- 
plex bachelor in fact. Nevertheless a large portion of it isin the possession of 
wives—and these helpmates are not necessarily New Women either; at all 
events they flourished and abounded so far back as the early girlhood of the 
present middle-aged writer. That Mr. Grant Allen should prefer to leave 
that distinctly tiresome person, the New Woman, out of his tale is compre- 
hensible enough, but his wholesale denial of the domestic and other virtues 
to the aristocratic wife—presumably, poor lady, because she is so unfortu- 
nate as to have a handle to her name—seems a little hard, especially if it be 
remembered that the misdeeds of her class are proclaimed upon the house- 
top, while those of others are more commonly whispered within its walls. 

But it is not the aristocracy of either birth or wealth which forms the 
raison @étre of these remarks, but rather the English wife of reasonable, 
good, or limited means, and who belongs to the upper middle class. It is to 
her not insignificant existence I desire to call attention. 

The type of English wife, then, to which I allude was sufficiently preva- 
lent even in the days when I knew her best, twenty odd years ago, when cul- 
ture had neither become commonplace nor was spelt with so ostentatious aC. 
She was of daily occurrence in the circle of a family whose visiting list was 
well up in the hundreds. From this type of wife had already begun to arise 
members of educational boards, inspectors of poorhouses, social reformers, 
and I think I am not mistaken in asserting that it was in England first that 
women were permitted to fill such positions. Civic and national government, 
literature, science and other matters not pertaining to nursery or kitchen 
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were subjects even then of family discussion, in which wives and daughters 
took their share. It is a temptation to name some of the notable 
women of that and a later day—wives of the upper middle class—but lest 
they should be objected to as ‘“‘exceptions,’’ it is safer to speak only of the 
common type of this class, that is, the wife who was in every sense her hus- 
band’s good comrade, sharing his interests (needless to remark these were 
not inevitably intellectual), his anxieties, business or otherwise, his books, 
nay, often his play, which, by-the-bye, the American wife is only now learn- 
ing todo. Mr. Grant Allen’s middle class wife was already something of a 
back number, or more likely belonged to a different class altogether. The 
English wife, as I knew many a score of her, was not relegated to nursery 
or drawing-room, there to be “‘cribbed, cabined and confined.” Even in those 
days of Philistinism she was apt to have ideas of her own on impersonal sub- 
jects, as well as opportunities for ventilating them. Far back in my childhood 
I can recall that women discussed books almost as frequently as they did 
babies and domestics, and that these books were by no means invariably novels. 
In rural districts, remote from railroads and “ opportunities,” a mild and re- 
fining effort after self-improvement assuredly existed, in the shape of lending 
libraries, co-operative boxes of books from the great London libraries, and 
what not, away back in the sixties. Such recollections may be allowed to 
possess some logical foundation, in fact, if it be borne in mind that the Eng- 
lish wife, even of quite moderate means, knows nothing of househcld cares 
such as we in the like or better position understand them on this side. Of 
the back-breaking, soul-fretting daily drudgery endured here by thousands 
of housewives and mothers—and where else in the civilized world are such 
self-sacrificing mothers to be found ?—to whom comfortable means brings 
little or no relief from the ceaseless drain on strength and nerves and mind, 
the English wife continues sublimely ignorant. To the average American 
housemother her talk of household care conveys a sense of the ridiculous— 
by comparison. By the same comparison she enjoys abundant leisure of 
mind and body. Is it credible that the great mass of English middle 
class wives are, in the employment of this leisure, devoid of understanding 
as well as of education ? 

English politics are not, and never within my recollection have been, 
necessarily and inevitably pitch. The interest, therefore, manifested in them 
by Englishwomen, toa certain extent in the past, toa large extent in the 
present, was and is both healthy and wise. Politics, when I wasa child, 
formed a common subject of discussion in the homecircle. On first making 
my home in a strange land—a land now grown so dear—and sharing asa 
matter of course my husband’s interest in American politics and public 
questions in general, I remember well the chilling reception which greeted 
any expression of opinion on my part concerning subjects which were con- 
sidered, I suppose, “‘ unfeminine.’”’ But this was in a rural section of the 
kind in which the men drew apart from the women when matters of any im- 
portance came on the ¢tapis—and it was a long, long time ago. Nous avons 
changé tout gela—even there, perhaps. And now that the American woman 
has finally awoke to the vital questions at issue, civic and national, in this 
great Republic, and finds herself compelled in consequence to grasp the all- 
pervading pitch with both hands in the course of her gallant crusade against 
corruption, she finds also that to the “ higher” woman as to the “ higher” 
man this pitch is not defiling. Atleast it will wash off. 

E. M. NIcHOLL. 
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THE LONDON OF AMERICA. 


AN INTERIOR OR MID-COUNTRY CENTRE FORESHADOWED BY 
THE PRESENT TREND OF COMMERCE. 


HIGH mountains and thecourses of great rivers are strict geological 
phenomena, but, in creating capital cities and fixing what we call “the 
course of trade,” Nature uses manas a medium of creative energies co- 
ordinate with winds and tides, with the farms, the forests, the minerals, 
the waters, the climates and the highways of the world. Thus London isa 
growth of nature, seconded by human iutellect, human labor and the human 
will, and the huge wrestle and battle now proceeding between our principal 
American cities for ultimate commercial sovereignty in the national field is 
a contention that depends, after all, more on natural tendencies than on any 
will-power or brain-power of man for its ultimate settlement. 

Till three decades ago, three cities on the eastern sea-rim of the country 
contributed the supplies of life to a wide interior world, but since that time 
a slackening of the trade-tide East and a slow turning, swerving and eddying 
toward an interior or mid-country centre—a tendency now patent to the 
nation and portentous of tremendous evolution and change—has distinctly 
formulated the problem: Is Chicago, after all, to be the ascendant metrop- 
olis and trade-heart of America ? 

The question of possibility seems answered in the fact that the strong 
City of the West has already become the central dependence of the nation in 
wheat, beef, and pork—or the chief staples of the national subsistance—as, 
also, in such manufactured commodities as palace cars, agricultural imple- 
ments, farm wagons, carriages, bicycles, furniture, and clothing. But a 
more majestic fact in evidence of the swift passing of commercial dominion 
from the East to the Interior is Chicago’s increasing ascendancy in the 
polite mechanic arts. Till a decade ago there was hardly a piano or an 
organ in the whole Western world that did not bear the gilt name of some 
Eastern maker, while, to-day, the instruments made by one great Chicago 
house have not only a strength and prestige on the general market, but com- 
mand a large sale in those Eastern States that were lately the walled king- 
dom of the industry. 

What lends to Chicago an aspect of predestined ascendancy is her 
wealth of natural resources and advantages—her full original equipment by 
nature—with the brain of man in omnipotent co-operation. A thousand in- 
dustries indicate her wholeness in resources. Everything from an edifice as 
high as a mountain, or a church organ the size of a cottage, to a piano ora 
book, is built without any dependence on outside help. Of course, great 
fertility in manufacturing resources is no proof of merit in the thing manu- 
factured. But—to adhere to the piano as a symbol—those of our Eastern 
friends who regard Chicago art either dubiously, as too young, or sneer- 
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ingly, as too Western, might find a challenge to comparison to be attended 
with formidable or disastrous re-action. Let us see. 

The law of success in any industry is not easily separable from the law 
of excellence in the production, and, notwithstanding the piano trade is 
especially sensitive to comparisons, a quiet consideration of the relative 
art merits of a Chicago instrument, by those outside the arena of competi- 
tion and remote from the passion of the game, is pertinent to the question 
of her ultimate sovereignty in national traffic. Thus, without taint of favor- 
itism, we may note some of the evidences that the City of the Interior is as 
o- in polite achievement as she is prolific of the common traffic commodi- 

es—in other words, as strong in art as in pork. 

The progress of mankind in the music industries is but the slow pro- 
gressive evolution of instrumental tone by the slow ne rfection 
of vocal organism through successive mechanical refinements. It is here 
that the virtue of a piano culminates and flowers into high poetic utility. It 
is said to have always been an axiom with W. W. Kimball, founder and 
present head of the Chicago house already referred to, that, music being the 

urest spirit of human art, to introduce a new tone to the hearing of man- 
{ina was to introduce a new factor in the civilization of the race. And, tak- 
ing the Kimball piano as the representative instrument of Western manu- 
facture, and leaving the matter of relative excellence exclusively to profes- 
sional criticism, one cannot forbear remark at the amplitude, the directness 
and the fervor of expressions regarding this brilliant Western creation. It 
is a well known fact that during the musical festivities of the Columbian 
Exhibition a majority of the famousconcert pianists, assembled from all the 
world, elected the Chicago instrument as an aid to professional effort on oc- 
casions of great public interest. Eminent composers—artists who rank 
among the accredited authorities of our time and who speak under the re- 
sponsibilities of a wide and enduring fame—are forcible and candid in their 
assertion that the Kimball tone is completely adequate, not only to the in- 
terpretation of the highest music, but to its passionate rendering to the 
masses. The favorites of the world in German and Italian opera also con- 
cede to the Kimball piano a tone of the requisite depth, tenderness and 
majestic power to accompany and sustain the human voice in its most ex- 
acting exercises. Patti, herself a nightingale, describes it as the night- 
ingale of pianos. 

To still continue a musical instrument as a symbol, in lieu of pork and 
breadstuffs, it is interesting to note the economic advantages of Chicago 
over New York and Boston, both in the production and distribution of pianos 
and organs. With the largest factory plant and the most efficient ae 
equipment hitherto operated in this industry, the ambitious and powerfu 
house previously mentioned have a formidable advantage in perfected ma- 
chinery and in brilliant a inventions of momentous economic 
utility. To this must be added the natural economy of co-operative effort, in 
the conduct of a great triple industry (pianos, parlor organsand pipe organs) 
as a single system, each interest having the collective resources of both the 
others, with a curtailment of expenses at each successive step in 
the long process of construction, from the evolution of resplendent cases out 
of the rough rosewood or yi to the delicate trembling nerves and 
highly sensitive mechanism involved in vocal organism or the development 
oftone. Add to this, again, the cumulative economy of commanding loca- 
tion. The Kimball plant includes private tracks radiating with the entire 
national railway system, and private dockage connecting with all the waters 
of American commerce. Thus, with a three-fold economic advantage and 
the paramount influence of lower prices on the markets of the country, the 
ascendancy of one strong Chicago firm foreshadows the ultimate and perma- 
nent centralization of at least one of the main traffic interests of the nation 
in the Metropolis of the interior. In a 1 view, it is a matter of natural 
foreordination. To nature and the laws that occupy eternity, the granite 
hills are as evanescent as rainbows. The coming years may show that New 
York, for two centuries the geen Gibralter of American trade, was but 
as a tent to accommodate the country during its formative period, while 
Chicago will stand as one of the more lasting evolutions of nature seconded 
by the intellect, the energy and the strong will of man. 

JOHN W. GARDNER. 
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